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CO-OPERATION 


T was unfortunate that the speech of the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in opening the debate on the Council of 
Europe on Monday should have been so largely negative, but 
when unreasonable or unacceptable demands are made it is the 
wisest course to say definitely that they cannot be accepted. There 
are strong endeavours in various quarters to make the Council move 
much too fast. Europe is well served on the economic side by the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, and there is fair 
hope of its being well served on the military side by the Atlantic 
Treaty Defence Organisation. What the future of the former body 
will be is problematic, but as long as it has work to do, and is doing 
it as well as it has done so far, it would be a profound mistake to 
supersede or interfere with it. The Consultative Assembly went 
clearly outside its sphere in discussing and advocating a European 
Army ; that is the business of the Atlantic Treaty Powers as a whole, 
not a section of them. The Under-Secretary was fully justified in 
stating that the Consultative Assembly was originally conceived as a 
body for the formulation of European opinion, not as an executive 
authority imposing its will on Governments. Nothing is static, and no 
one would deny the Assembly the possibility of development, but it 
after all only held its first session last year, and it could not easily 
extend its functions at this moment without impinging on the sphere 
of other bodies which are working well. It can well review and 
perhaps co-ordinate functional co-operative activities in different 
spheres, and it should be able to concentrate European public 
Opinion so powerfully that European Governments coe not 
ignore its counsel. On all this there seems to be less real difference 
between the two sides of the House of Commons than a good deal 
bickering in Monday's debate would suggest. In this field 
anything like party animus is particularly to be deplored It is 
unfortunate that some French politicians express a different view 
from the British so strongly, and are so reluctant to recognise 
Britain's right to hold her own view. 


of the 


Russia’s Conference Proposal 


Mr. Bevin and M. Schuman have now expressed themselves, as 
Mr. Dean Acheson had already done, on the Soviet Note of Novem- 
ber 3rd, proposing the convention of a Four-Power Conference 
epare a treaty of peace with Germany. The Foreign Secretary's 
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attitude will be generally approved. If there is any chance of a 
reasonable agreement with Russia it must be seized without hesita- 
tion. On that there must be universal agreement with Lord Salis- 
bury’s earnest plea in the House of Lords on Wednesday. But 
to enter a conference doomed in advance to be abortive would 
only aggravate the present tension further. To talk simply of 
going back to Potsdam is idle, though it is a very natural Russian 
move ; having taken the initiative in violating the Potsdam agree- 
ment, and found that in the end the violation did not pay her, 
Russia very naturally is for starting from Potsdam again. That is 
impossible. The starting-point must be the situation at the end of 
1950, not the situation in the middle of 1945. Neither does the talk 
of the demilitarisation of Germany drop very convincingly from the 
lips of the Power which has been methodically remilitarising the 
part of Germany under her control. Nor again is the zeal for a 
treaty about Germany quite explicable in the State which year after 
year has been making the conclusion of a much simpler treaty over 
Austria impossible. These are questions on which, not indeed agree- 
ment, but the glimmer of some possibility of an agreement, must 
be achieved before formal conversations can be entered on with any 
hope of success. That such conversations should take place is 
highly desirable. Newspaper polemics and Lake Success tirades can 
lead nowhere. But the ground must be well sounded first. The 
Western Foreign Ministers are quite clear about that, and they are 
unquestionably right. 


Peking Gains Time 

Speculation goes on about the intentions of the 60,000 or more 
Chinese troops in Korea and about the line the Chinese Central 
Government Delegation will take when it eventually arrives at Lake 
Success, and so far it has only led to the rather negative conclusion 
that whatever the Chinese Communists intend to do they are in no 
great hurry to do it. The best military guess so far is that they 
will eventually attack in the centre of the line where it approaches 
the waist of the Korean peninsular, and then try to encircle the 
advanced United Nations forces. This would at least partly explain 
the difficulty these forces are at present having in making contact 
with the enemy further east. But even this move needs to be 
carried out speedily if it is to be fully effective. The delay is still 
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puzzling. It is true that the eventual refusal of the Peking 
Government to take part in the Security Council’s discussion of 
General MacArthur's report on Chinese intervention in Korea 
might have been foreseen. It is true that the State Department's 
curious omission to grant visas to the Chinese Communist delegates, 
now on their way to discuss Formosa, until after the Congressional 
Election was over added something to the delays already involved in 
a journey from Peking to New York via Prague. It is also true 
that it takes time to deploy a force as large as that which the 
Chinese have now put across the Manchurian border into Korea. 
But the fact remains that some part of the delay at this critical 
stage in the Korean war has been deliberately created by the Peking 
Government. Even the suddenly launched and equally suddenly 
abandoned offensive in the early days of November may fall into 
its place in that it had the early effect of making the northward 
advance of the United Nations forces rather slower and more 
cautious. The Communists have had little time to think since 
the Inchon landing took place two months ago. Nor has there 
been much time for Moscow and Peking to sort out any differences 
of opinion they may have as to the next major move. In the 
circumstances they might well decide to make the best of a bad job 
by ensuring that large United Nations Forces shall be pinned down 
for a hard winter in the hostile hills of North Korea. Equally clearly 
General MacArthur's impatience to finish the job can be justified. 


Nepal and India 

The situation in Nepal is obscure and unhopeful. The deposed 
King after seeking asylum in the Indian Embassy at Khatmandu, 
arrived last week in Delhi, where he was received by Mr. Nehru 
and other Indian leaders with every mark of consideration ; 
none of the local representatives of the Nepalese Govern- 
ment took part in his welcome, nor did any British or American 
diplomat. In Khatmandu a three-year-old boy has succeeded 
to the throne, but effective power remains—as it long has in Nepal— 
in the hands of the Prime Minister. Meanwhile bands of insurgents 
under the aegis of the Nepalese Congress (a faction based on Indian 
soil and nourished, however unofficially, by Indian sympathies) are 
advancing into the Terai, which is a low-lying, fertile and easily 
accessible strip of Nepalese territory to the south of the Himalayas. 
Their exploits, of which exaggerated and tendentious accounts are 
being given by the Indian Press, have been acclaimed with glee by 
public opinion in India, and the Government in Delhi has not so 
far either said or done anything to modify the impression that its 
policy in this affair is, to say the least, equivocal. It looks, to put 
it bluntly, as if India, if she is not actively supporting, is doing 
nothing to hinder the aggressors in a civil war from whose outcome 

-if these aggressors are successful—she hopes to gain a measure 
of political control over a State which, apart from its other attrac- 
tions, provides a reservoir of military manpower, without equal on 
the Asiatic mainland. 


The Attack on Tibet 


In the absence of all authoritative news the situation in Tibet can 
only be surmised. Earlier reports of Chinese progress, emanating 
mainly from the Peking radio, were clearly greatly exaggerated. 
News reaching Delhi, which apparently still enjoys free communica- 
tion with Lhasa, suggests that conditions there are normal, that the 
Dalai Lama has not left the capital and that the Chinese troops 
are still three hundred miles distant, impeded by the nature of the 
country and the nature of the weather. But one fact at least ‘is 
incontestable, the appeal to the United Nations by the Tibetan 
mission now halted at Kalimpong in North-East India, when on its 
way to copduct negotiations at Peking. Precisely what authority 
the mission enjoys in such a matter as an appeal to the United 
Nations is not entirely clear, and it is to be noted that its repudiation 
of any Chinese suzerainty over Tibet is in contradiction of the British 
Government's recognition of such suzerainty. But these are legal 
points which can be discussed at Lake Success if the appeal ever gets 
there, as it may if, as seems likely, it is sponsored by India. On the 
face of it naked and indefensible aggression has been committed, 





but the facts so far available are too scanty to form a basis for 
dogmatic judgements. 


After Marshall 


The Marshall Plan was not made in a day, and it is most unlikely 
that any American economic policy to succeed it. will come into 
existence without a great deal of discussion. The report on foreign 
economic policy by President Truman’s special assistant Mr. Gordon 
Gray, which has now been published, and it is most probable that 
the further argument about it in the exposed forum of party 
politics will be much sharper than anything that occurred inside 
the President's office. What is more, since the field of the Marshall 
Plan was Western Europe only, whereas the new report seems to 
cover the whole world, the discussions of the next few months are 
going to be much more complicated than those of 1947-48. But 
at least President Truman himself has given a plain indication that 
he knows what he wants to do, and that he is not going to be 
deterred from trying to do it by the new difficulties created by the 
Republican successes at the Congressional elections. Far from 
assenting to the cessation of American aid to Europe in June, 195, 
the new report advocates the provision of further aid “ for another 
three or four years beyond the present time” to help the expansion 
of Western European defence. Ht gives no countenance whatever to 
the idea that the European countries can carry this burden and at 
the same time cope with rising prices for imported raw materials 
and increased difficulty in selling exports. In the field of assistance 
to under-developed areas the report is slightly less dashing and 
proposes that private investment should cover most of the task— 
a point on which American private investors may hold their own 
opinions. But still there are public funds in reserve. 


The Government and the “ Peace Congress ”’ 


Neither his personal prestige, which is considerable, nor his 
powers of persuasion, which are not small, enabled the Home Secre- 
tary on Tuesday to make any convincing defence of the Govern- 
ment’s lamentable mishandling of the so-called World Peace 
Congress at Sheffield. The Government might theoretically have 
banned the Congress altogether ; practically it hardly could, so long 
as Communists remain free in this country to hold meetings, run 
newspaper and elect Communist members to the House of Commons. 
Actually the Government took credit for its broadmindedness in 
countenancing the Congress in the interests of freedom of speech. 
To follow that up by sending back from the ports and airports 
nearly all the principal delegates who were to attend the Congress 
is to play straight into the hands of the Communists. We are inured 
enough to baseless attacks in Pravda and like journals; it is not 
agreeable to have the Government presenting them with sound 
grounds for criticism. The Congress, closely watched as the dele- 
gates would have been by an adequate force of by no means 
inefficient special police, could have done no harm to anyone in its 
four or five days’ sessions. The newspapers would have shown 
little interest in it. As it is, undreamed of publicity has been given 
to the Communists’ or pseudo-Communists’ efforts. The organisers 
and individual delegates have clearly been involved in considerable 
expense. No one will feel much tenderness for them as such, but 
there is such a thing as fair play. If the Government intends to 
introduce anti-Communist legislation it will be considered on its 
merits, and probably enough approved. But to issue visas to dele- 
gates abroad and then stop the delegates at the ports when they 
come to England is to play a very unattractive game. 


Sunday Amusements 

The decision to leave the question of the Sunday opening of the 
amusement section of the Festival of Britain to a free vote of the 
House of Commons is sound, and a very interesting debate 
may be expected; on such questions the House is usually at its 
best. To distinguish between principle and private prejudice (using 
the word in no derogatory sense) is by no means easy. Many of 
the continental visitors whom it is hoped to attract to the Festival 
would be blankly bewildered at the idea of closing the amusement 
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section on Sundays—but there is in fact no more reason why we 
should offer them their customary Sunday than their customary 
drinks ; in coming to Britain they accept British ways. Certain points 
are clear. To the opening of the educational and artistic sections of 
the Festival exhibition no one takes any exception ; on the amuse- 
ment side anything like stage plays, variety entertainments, circus 
turns, boxing and wrestling contests and public dancing will definitely 
be prohibited. It is not quite clear what forms of amusement or 
entertainment remain, but. whatever they are, the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Christian Churches for the Festival object vigorously to 
their being made available on Sunday ; the Festival Gardens, other 
than the amusement area, will in any case be open. Full weight 
should be given to the opinion of the Churches, and not too much 
to the contention of the amusement contractors that it is of the 
first importance on financial grounds to have the whole amusement 
area open on Sundays. There is obviously no case here of black and 
white ; considerations are nicely balanced. A clear idea will, no 
doubt, be given during the debate of what kind of amusements are 
involved ; on that the House will decide—and no doubt decide right. 


Sound Sense About Timber 


In its seventh report the House of Commons Select Committee 
on Estimates suggests that the restoration of private buying of 
timber will be worth trying, even if it involves an increase in cost, 
since it might quite well produce a lot more timber in a short time. 
The best comment on this excellent piece of advice is that the 
President of the Board of Trade has already acted on it, in the 
licence signed on October I1th permitting private traders to import 
softwoods except from hard currency areas and Eastern Europe. 
After last season’s performance in which the Timber Control held 
out for lower prices and only succeeded in losing the timber, and 
after the unseemly background squabble between the control and 
the trade over specifications which, the present Report discloses, it 
can only be repeated that the more drastically this rather depressing 
Control limits its activities the better it will be for all concerned. 
The Committee has produced a series of recommendations for the 
revision of the allocations system, the simplification of the licensing 
arrangements for small projects, speeding up allocations from the 
emergency stock of softwood and making other changes which 
really add up to an argument for sweeping away the control in its 
present form rather than tinkering with it any longer. The very 
fact that the central recommendation fo: the restoration of private 
trading came from the Timber Controller himself goes far towards 
clinching the matter. A price rise would probably have to come in 
iny case, since British needs are very urgent and the attempt to secure 
prices below the world level cannot be kept up for ever. But there 
is no final reason why prices should stay at their present high level, 
and if they do start to come down the comparative flexibility of 
private buying will undoubtedly save this country a lot of money 
in the long run. 


Looking at the Abbey 


The discussion initiated by Lord Halifax on the future of the 
old Westminster Hospital site raises once more the eternal and 
insoluble problem of the relation between utility and 
aesthetics. If only one side of the question—the immense advan- 
tage of making the hospital site into an open space, and so providing 
4 new and impressive view of Westminster Abbey—is considered 
there would seem to be room for only one decision. But for 
every Open space thus preserved room has to be found for some 
important building elsewhere. The question is where. It is a pity 
that the proposal to leave the site vacant was not made when the Bill 
providing for the erection of the new Colonial Office was before 
Parliament. Mr. E. H. Keeling, who makes this point in The Times, 
is entitled to make it, for he was particularly active at the time in 
Parliament in insisting that the design for the new building should 
be approved by the Fine Art Commission, as it was. If some alter- 
native site can be found for the Colonial Office, so that the laudable 
desires of Lord Halifax and the Dean of Westminster may be 
justified, there will be universal satisfaction. That may not be easy. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


R. BEVIN and Mr. Chuter Ede have played the “lead” 

on alternate nights. Mr. Bevin was in his familiar role 

of the realistic well-wisher of European union (functional 
brand and no federal nonsense). Mr Chuter Ede had been cast at 
short notice for the part of a ministerial Ajax defying Labour 
lightning on the “ Peace” congress. He lent to the role robustness 
and humour. It was a romantic rather than classical interpretation. 
A Foreign Secretary in these days is a man who occasionally breaks 
off veritable Pauline journeyings and looks in at the House of 
Commons to see how the old place is getting on. Unhappily, illness 
has reduced even these occasional visits almost to nil in Mr. Bevin’s 
This Parliament has entered its second session and yet Mr. 
Bevin is nearly a stranger to it. For the House, then, to have him all 


to itself for one whole day, as it did on Monday, was wonderful. 
* * * * 


case. 


First, he made his statement on the Russian overture for four- 
power talks and then remained on the front bench throughout the 
ensuing debate on the Council of Europe, replying on it in a speech 
of half-an-hour. His mood was quiet, at times pianissimo, on both 
occasions. It was only towards the end of his winding-up speech 
that one began to suspect that the mood was probably enforced. 
He has never had any affection for the European unity movement 
of Mr. Churchill and his English and continental associates, and he 
complained that it had hampered his own efforts to promote the 
success of the Council of Europe. He even accused it of “ semi- 
sabotage.” A charge of that kind by Mr. Bevin would have been 
accompanied with thunders a couple of years ago. Instead, he 
launched it on the air as a quiet parenthesis. It was not to be 
expected that Mr. Churchill could receive it as such even if it was 
not to be expected that he would go so far in retort as to cry from 
his seat: “ Your are the arch-saboteur.” That was strong stuff and 
one looked at once for the riposte which Mr. Bevin would have 
delivered with full lungs and high passion a little while ago. He 
let it pass. It is clear he is in better trim than he was but he is 
still fighting—and how pluckily—against no small physical handicap. 
It does not require that light, amiable voice of his to tell you that, 
for all his bustling ways, he is fundamentally the most genial soul 
on the Treasury bench as well as its greatest personality. 

7 * * + 

Others have provided their thumbnail sketches of Mr. Chuter 
Ede. Mr. Churchill once found aldermanic virtues in him; the 
leader of the Opposition was a little cross at the time. Mr. Silverman 
has made the discovery—and he seemed enraptured to announce 
it—that Mr. Ede is a good Radical rather than a Socialist. This 
hardly amounted to revelation, and the label could be fixed to some 
others among Mr. Ede’s colleagues. However, as they say in the 
House of Lords, Mr. Ede “ cracked down” on him in that faintly 
surly voice of his: “I was a Socialist before you were born.” So 
much for labels. There was no denying his conviction that his 
policy on the Sheffield congress was right and democratic. No one 
with any doubts about it could have made such a confident, robust 
and frequently humorous fight of it. Mr. Churchill had at first 
offered strong criticism of Mr. Ede’s methods—not his policy—and 
he continued to do so, but in increasingly weaker language, prob- 
ably because this opinion was not being shared by his followers 
who, with the exception of Lord Hinchingbrooke, were behind the 
Home Secretary on policy and method 

+ * * . 

Lord Hinchingbrooke becomes an interesting case. The old critic 
of national savings, already out of sympathy with his party on 
rearmament, now came down strongly against the Home Secretary, 
presented a criticism of him on all fours with that of Mr. Silverman 
and exhibited great scorn for Mr. Ede’s want of faith in the propa- 
ganda-proof qualities of the British people. The whole was wound 
up with a most apposite quotation from Pericles’ funeral oration 
Not long ago the Labour benches could hardly bear to listen to 
Lord Hinchingbrooke. Mr Ede’s Labour critics now enveloped him 
in a look of “ wonder, love and praise.” It was a genuine tribute 
to an act of political courage. H. B. 
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THE COAL PLAN 


British system of government is to be truly democratic then 

it follows inevitably that good citizens should acquaint them- 
selves with the national plan for that most fundamental of 
British industries, coal-mining. Those whose faith in the future 
of economic planning is imperfect, and even those who are 
assailed by doubts as to the effectiveness of British democracy, 
can hardly turn away from this most obvious and elementary 
exercise in the integration of the two. The National Coal Board’s 
Plan For Coal, published on Tuesday, looks at first sight like 
compulsory reading for responsible democrats. And since the 
conscientious efforts of generations of schoolmasters, supple- 
mented by the much sharper lesson of the fuel crisis of 1947, 
still do not seem to have aroused the British public to a due 
sense of the importance of this part of its heritage there can 
be no doubt that large numbers of people would indeed benefit 
from a careful study of this report. As a piece of elementary 


I: the British economy is to be a planned economy and if the 


exposition of the problem of planning coal production it is clear . 


and honest; and, far from shirking the broader difficulties of 
the task, it sets them out with a thoroughness which the more 
enthusiastic advocates of national planning may perhaps find a 
little discouraging. 

The Coal Board's present proposals, as set out in their Plan For 
Coal, give the impression that they have acquired knowledge with 
pain and can therefore speak of it with feeling. This is salutary 
in itself. It also means that at least the broad outlines of the plan 
have been determined with some care and may be expected to 
¢tand up pretty strongly to that process of continuous scrutiny 
which is an essential part of planning. The plan is stated in 
terms of estimated results to be achieved in the period of 1961-65, 
which is straightforward and realistic enough since it is likely 
that most major plans for extension and reconstruction will take 
from ten to fifteen years to progress from the drawing board to 
full effectiveness in production. The capital expenditure of £635 
million at the rate of about £40 million a year, to cover both 
collieries and ancillary undertakings like coke ovens, is the sort 
of figure which students of the Coal Board’s publications have 
come to expect. It is reasonable ; it is unlikely to be excessive, 
particularly since a great part of the amount will be found 
through the Board’s own depreciation provision ; and, what is 
very much to the point, it is hardly likely to be quickly upset. 
The Coal Board has set its general course, and against the valid 
criticism that four years is a long time to take over that operation 
may be set the fact that the lights and buoys of particular and 
local plans are beginning to make their appearance and even 
the dangerous seas of regional and export demand over a coming 
period of fifteen years are beginning to be charted. It would 
certainly not be fair to conclude that high hope reigns on the 
bridge, but there certainly seems to be some realism there. 

More serious difficulties are likely to appear when realism is 
taken further. Already the Board seems to be showing a certain 
amount of reluctance about taking the public fully into its con- 
fidence. While it is true that beginners in the study of coal pro- 
duction planning are likely to derive a great deal of immediate 
benefit from the Plan For Coal, more instructed observers will 
soon find themselves searching hard for the core of new and par- 
ticular fact in a mass of general exposition—and often seeking in 
vain. The Board carefully points out that its proposals have still 
to be discussed with the miners’ representatives in the National 
Consultative Council and later submitted to the Minister of Fuel 
and Power. They are not in their final form. And to this it may 
be independently added that they will have to be in a very much 


fuller form than that in which they have been presented to the 
public before they can be effectively discussed with these official 
eminences. There is not a great deal of point in talking about 
a decline in manpower of only 80,000 in fifteen years, when the 
fall in the past year alone has been over 20,000, unless some 
pretty detailed suggestions are made as to the means of finding 
the new recruits. Nor is it very helpful to the layman, much less 
to the expert, to assess the overseas demand for coal ten years 
hence at a figure rather higher than the present one without 
giving chapter and verse for this rather surprising statement. In 
fact there are times when the planners might have been a little 
more frank, even if that meant giving some information about 
unresolved arguments within the Board’s vast organisation. It is 
clear enough that the public can hardly cope with the full details 
of the Board’s planning activities. In fact, the qualifications and 
cautions with which the present proposals have been presented 
might be taken to indicate that the Board has some difficulty in 
coping with those details itself. Adequate public discussion is 
in the circumstances very difficult. 

But will there ever be—indeed can there be ?—proper public 
discussion of the future planning of coal production? All the 
signs are that nationalisation, by concentrating control at the 
centre and thus presenting the minds of individual and fallible 
men with such a tremendous meal of fact and argument, has 
made useful discussion (which should end in decisive action) next 
to impossible. It is possible to argue that the general public 
seldom bestirs itself to take an active interest in economic policy 
until the economic facts become intolerably unpleasant. Certainly 
there was never more general interest in coal than during the 
fuel crisis of 1947, except possibly during the general strike of 
1926. A few days of cold and darkness had more effect than 
the preceding months of warnings and alarms. Even today, when 
the warnings are reappearing, there is no great evidence of public 
interest. There must be an explanation for this curious unwilling- 
ness to take notice until the storm actually breaks, and the 
probable answer is that consumers only bestir themselves when 
they encounter hardship because that is all they can understand 
about coal. Such hardship is at least simple and direct. But 
the plan for coal is tremendously complicated and roundabout. 
In the words of the Board “ The object of the national Plan for 
coal is to discover the most efficient size and shape of the industry 
—to find out how much of each kind of coal should be produced 
and where it should be produced to meet consumers’ demands 
and make the best contribution to the nation’s welfare.” Is such 
an object within the grasp of finite minds ? Is planning on this 
scale feasible at all? If it is, then all reasonable men will 
naturally be glad. All parties supported coal nationalisation, 
and all parties want to see it work well. But there are many 
different ways in which it might work, and the Coal Board in 
their search for realism have still to ask themselves once again 
whether they have found the right one. 

Lord Hyndley has very carefully pointed out that the plan is 
a framework and that its execution will be in the hands of local 
managements. But it still remains doubtful whether the process 
of decentralisation has been taken far enough. Above all it is 
doubtful whether there can be any effective understanding and 
control by the public except at a local level. Before nationalisa- 
tion such understanding and control were often a possibility. At 
least some of the shareholders of particular colliery companies 
could understand the business of their companies and take an 
active part in it. It is probable that the mineworkers as well 
could have made a useful contribution to local control, if they 
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had had a chance. But it is doubtful whether anyone but a 
diligent research worker could get anything like a reasonable 
grasp of the planning of the British coal industry as a whole ; 
and he, for all his knowledge, would probably not be able to take 
any useful action. In fact, the longer the experiment in nationali- 
sation goes on the clearer it becomes that if political and 
economic realities are to be married, and if ile electors are to 
have a really effective voice in the affairs of the industry they 
are supposed to own they must be presented with issues which 
are within their mental grasp. It is doubtful whether the 
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problems of the national planning of coal are such issues, or ever 
can be. The existing alternative is to leave it to the Coal Board 
and hope for the best. That is almost certainly not enough. Io 
the most immediate sense, with coal stocks at their present level 
and with the worst of the winter still to come, breakdown could 
happen quite suddenly and the Board would have difficulty in 
preventing it. And in the long run it is still a gamble whether the 
Board, with the best will in the world and with the full support 
of all responsible citizens, can carry through the vast task which 
it has set itself. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HILE the month is yet November it may be considered 
still relevant to refer to the prayer which once graced the 
Book of Common Prayer entitled: 

“A form of prayer with thanksgiving to be used yearly upon the 
fifth of November ; for the happy Deliverance of King James I 
and the three estates of England, from the most traiterous and 
bloody-minded Massacre by Gunpowder: And also for the 
happy arrival of His Majesty King William on this Day, for 
the Deliverance of our Church and Nation.” 

On this it may be observed (1) that it corrects the ideas of those 
persons who still think that the three Estates of the Realm are King, 
Lords and Commons; (2) that England, rather than Britain, is 
right, because though the union with Scotland had taken place when 
the prayer was promulgated (in 1761, over the name of Bute, as 
Secretary of State) it had not in 1605, when the bloody-minded 
attempt was made ; and (3) that the dexterous but irrelevant intro- 
duction of King William IIL was calculated to commend the prayer 
to Jacobites and Hanoverians alike. When the prayer was dropped 
I have not discovered. On the whole I am for reviving it ; there is 
much to be said for the perpetuation of ancient customs. 
* * * * 

Is there to be any freedom left in this regulated country? Not, 
it is clear, where Socialists in alliance with trade unionists—most 
of them, no doubt, are trade unionists themselves—are in command 
of local Councils. Durham appears to be a flagrant example. The 
Council has laid it down that all its employees shall joint a union 
or be dismissed, and it is now attempting to apply this indefensible 
piece of tyranny against its doctors (employed in such services as 
maternity and child welfare) and teachers. The latter, 1 suppose, 
are required to joint the National Union of Teachers, and it is 
much to the credit of the N.U.T. that it appears to have advised 
teachers generally to ignore the Council's order to them to produce 
proof of their membership of a union. If the teachers have the 
public spirit to stand together for freedom here the Council will 
it can hardly afford to bring its educational services 
Fortunately the Minister of Health is against the 


be helpless ; 
to a standstill. 
Council 

* * * * 

Arriving at Paddington a few days ago by a train which got in 
at 7.5 p.m. | walked the not inconsiderable distance from the far 
arrival platform to the dining-room a long way down on No. | 
departure platform, with the idea of getting a light dinner before 
going home. But British Railways is having none of that. On 
the door was posted a notice to the effect that the dining-room was 
closed at 7 p.m., but that dinner could be obtained after that hour 
at the Station Hotel. I did not want a set hotel dinner at all; I 
did not want to spare the time it would take, nor to pay the price 
it would cost. Nor, I have no doubt at all, do nine-tenths of the 
travellers who expect to find dinner available in a station dining- 
room. It is, no doubt, possible to get a sausage-roll or something 
similar in one of the crowded refreshment rooms (I could not see 
a single table vacant), but that one of the great London termini 
should confine its provision after 7 p.m. to sustenance of that order 
is something that would dissolve Paris in astonishment and New 
York in derision. Anyhow this will teach Festival of Britain visitors 
what's what 


What (a) is a Christian Arts Festival ?, and (b) What is the point 
of it? For answer go to Reading any day from next Wednesday 
onwards. Reading possesses a Christian Council including all 
denominations from Roman Catholics to Friends, and it has 
arranged the Festival “ with the object of showing the impact of 
Christianity on the art of the modern age.” Nothing of the kind 
appears to have been attempted elsewhere, and I find the programme 
of the Festival really impressive—largely by reason of the extent 
of the ground it covers. There will be, for example, an exhibition 
of Contemporary Christian Art at the Art Gallery, the local repertory 
company will present Gregorio Martinez Sierra’s “ The Kingdom 
of God.” a local girls’ school three of Laurence Housman’s “ Little 
Plays of St. Francis,” the parishioners of Bucklebury a nativity play, 
the Earley Players Dorothy M. Sayers’ “ The Zeal of Thy House’ 
(Bucklebury and Earley are villages near Reading). Robert Speaight 
will lecture on “ The Christian and the Contemporary Theatre ” and 
Martin Browne on “ Christian Drama Today.” The musical side 
is particularly strong, with Bach’s “ Mass in B Minor,” a Recital 
of Church Music, Handel’s “ Messiah,” a carol evening, a Bach 
Festival Concert and much else. The experiment is worth watching. 

* x * . 

In the matter of Professor Pontecorvo and others—heard im the 
9.25 up. 

“ You know, it’s all William the Conqueror’s fault—bringing over 
all those foreigners and Protestants.” 

Quite true, no doubt; there is always a cause behind a cause. 
In a triangular talk with me and a French professor last year 
General Smuts blandly remarked that the one fatal obstacle to 
Western Union was Joan of Arc. If the English (he tactfully left 
it to be inferred) had been left to conquer all France the foundations 
of a solid Western Europe would have been laid. 

* * x * 

Americans think our habit of calling groundnuts groundnuts leads 
to a lot of confusion—this kind of confusion, for example, from a 
Government order: 

“In the nuts (unground) (other than groundnuts) order, the 
expression ‘ nuts’ shall have reference to such nuts, other than 
groundnuts, as would, but for this amending order, not qualify 
as nuts (unground) (other than groundnuts) by reason of their 
being nuts (unground).” 

Call them peanuts, call them peanuts, says the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, in effect. I rather agree. 
* . ~ 7 

The Archbishop of York’s comments on the deplorable effect 
of the newsprint shortage will be duly marked in the right quarters. 
But I hope also that His Grace measured the number of square 
inches of good news-space occupied by-photographs of some boxing- 
match in the same issues of the popular papers which printed his 
own remarks with such appreciation. 

* * *x * 

“ Referring to the cruelty allegations, the judge said there was 
an incident when Mrs. H. was preparing supper in the kitchen. 
The husband made the ill-timed suggestion that he was prepared to 
read Chaucer to her.” Daily Express. 

Only read? Or might she have had to dodge a flying Chaucer 
at any moment ? JANUS. 
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A West German Army ? 


By MARK ARNOLD-FORSTER 
Berlin, November 12th 

HE only conclusion that can yet be drawn from the 

unfinished controversy about German rearmament is that 

the Russians and the Western Powers have again misjudged 
the German people and each other. The projected inclusion of 
West German units in a West European army and of the People’s 
Police in the East European defence-system directly concern the 
Russians, the Western Allies and the Germans themselves. 
Indirectly they concern the Czechs and the Poles. It is now clear 
that the Western Allies and the Russians have been misinformed 
about both these projects, and that much of their policy has been 
based upon supposition, fear and wishful thinking. 

Between them the four allies cherish three important illusions. 
The Russians believe in the existence of a West German army ; the 
Western Allies believe in the existence of an East German army ; 
the United States Government believe that the Germans are eager 
to serve, once again, in an army controlled by men whose policies 
they cannot alter. None of these assumptions is true. Their 
acceptance by the Occupying Powers has helped to create the 
present confused and threatening situation. Once again the Allies’ 
capacity for self-deception has created dangerous but unnecessary 
feelings of bitterness and fear. 

Much the most important of these three illusions is Mr. Molotov’s 
belief in a West German army, a belief which induced him to 
summon his subordinate Foreign Ministers to Prague and to try 
to interest Britain, France and the United States in a Four Power 
conference on Germany. Mr. Molotov’s illusion is probably due, 
in part, to the peculiar relationship between his Government and its 
agents in Western Germany and West Berlin—agents whose first 
concern is to safeguard their own careers in the German Com- 
munist Party by telling their employers what they think their 
employers want to hear. The agents’ own illusions have 
undoubtedly been strengthened by the publication in the West 
German Press of a few apparently revealing documents. The other 
day, for example, General Mahimann, a former divisional com- 
mander in the 80th German Corps, told his old corps commander, 
General Beyer, that “you will be interested to know that, on 
October Ist, I took command of a staff for organising the raising 
of German units for the European army.” General Mahlmann is 
employed at Wiirzburg by the United States Army. It has now 
been explained that he enlists recruits for the new “ Industrial 
Police.” 

Reports like this have certainly convinced Mr. Molotov and 
all his friends of the existence of a West German army, and, inci- 
dentally, of the fact that Russia's post-war foreign policy has failed. 
There is no West German army yet, but in the circumstances, 
Mr. Molotov can be excused for believing in it. The Western Allies 
can also be excused for believing in the military value of the 
People’s Police Alert Detachments. These Detachments are housed 
in barracks, their training is supervised by Russian officers and 
by a German General who served in the Spanish Civil War, and 
they have often been seen to engage in warlike manoeuvres. 
Nevertheless, they are not equipped with the tanks or other heavy 
weapons they have learned to use. Nor would they be ready, 
without extensive reorganisation and re-equipment, to take part, 
alongside the Russians, in hostilities against the Western Powers. 

The Allies’ third illusion, the belief that the German people are 
still addicted as a nation to the military profession, is, at the 
moment, peculiar to the Government of the United States. Accord- 
ing to an official statement of United States policy on “ the German 
contribution to European Security” (published in the American 
paper Neue Zeitung on November 4th) “the American people can 
hardly believe that Germany wants to remain neutral, or could 
remain neutral, in the fight between, the free and enslaved sections 
of the world.” Actually at the moment the German people do 
not believe that “the fight between the free and enslaved sections 
of the world” is imminent, or that, if it were, they themselves 
could do anything to affect its outcome. Most of them think that 
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their country is, for the time being, indefensible against an attack 
from the East. Moreover, they hate the whole idea of military 
service with a hatred incomprehensible to those who have never 
served under German officers and German N.C.O.s in German 
military units. They now realise that the last two wars were not 
only unpleasant but, from the German point of view, unwise. They 
are determined to retain political control of their own military 
destiny. That is why Dr. Adenauer as well as Dr. Schumacher have 
been demanding full sovereignty for the Federal Republic before 
they will consider the raising of German military units. 

The debates last week in the Federal Parliament at Bonn clearly 
reflected this genuine reluctance to take up arms again—a reluctance 
which has nothing to do with the Communists’ “ Peace Campaign.” 
They also revealed some serious imperfections in the West German 
parliamentary system, imperfections which have contributed to the 
present confusion. The Social Democrats have been extremely 
critical of the Government's apparently secretive handling of a 
question of such obvious interest to the public as the possible 
rearmament of Western Germany. Dr. Adenauer’s apparent 
unwillingness to consult Parliament (or even his Cabinet) on 
matters of importance has certainly aroused a great deal of unneces- 
sary suspicion. Even his friendliest critics have been saying that 
this suspicion could have been predicted and should have been 
recognised for what it is—the symptom of a legitimate but thwarted 
public interest in Government policy. They admit that he often 
confides his plans to the Press, but complain that he does so in 
exclusive interviews with foreign journalists, who cannot be expected 
to fulfil the same functions as the Pres dential Press Conference 
in Washington or an inquisitive House of Commons at Question 
Time in Westminster. 

In fact it was not until ten days ago that Dr. Adenauer confided 
his plans about rearmament to the Federal Parliament. Ever since 
the spring the question has been discussed as an academic issue 
in the West German Press. On August 18th this leisurely debate 
was transformed into fierce public controversy when Dr. Adenauer 
told the New York Times that he wanted a West German defence 
force strong enough to repel a possible attack by the People’s Police. 
On August 23rd, at his Press conference in Bonn, it became evident 
that the force he had in mind would not consist of soldiers but 
would resemble the French “ Gardes Mobiles.” On August 29th 
he submitted a memorandum on security to the U.S. High Com- 
missioner which he has since refused to publish (although its 
contents have induced his Minister of the Interior, Dr. Gustav 
Heinemann, to resign). It was not until October 11th that he denied, 
in response to numerous protests, that he had committed the Federal 
Government to supplying German contingents for the defence of 
Western Europe. On October 20th Dr. Adenauer, as chairman of 
the Christian Democrat Party, told the Party Congress at Goslar 
that he had informed the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in New 
York that all such questions would have to be decided by the 
Federal Parliament itself. Although he now seems to have 
accepted them, he rejected, on October 28th, M. Pleven’s proposals 
for a West European army in a forthright address to his fellow. 
guests at a birthday party given by the Associated Press. The 
following week he told the Bonn correspondent of the Turin paper 
Stampa that Germany and Italy could be friends for ever. 

From all these disjointed statements it is possible, as time goes 
on, to trace the cutlines of a coherent foreign policy. On the other 
hand it could never have been assumed, and cannot yet be assumed, 
that it was a policy the Federal Parliament would care to endorse. 
Now that Parliament has at last been allowed to examine the 
Government's plans, it is clear that they will suit the Opposition 
rather better than could previously have been supposed. Dr. 
Schumacher and Dr. Adenauer agree that Germany must be a 
sovereign State before there is a German army. They also agree 
that the Western Powers must, as Dr. Schumacher says, “ link their 
military future with Germany's.” Moreover they must reinforce 
their continental armies until they are strong enough “to reply to 
any Soviet attack with an immediate counter-offensive which would 
transfer the battlefield eastwards out of German territory.” The 
Western Powers, said Dr. Schumacher, must abandon, once and for 
all, the idea of waging a war of liberation after retreating to bridge- 
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heads along the Atlantic coast, for “ the Germans will not cover the 
Allies’ glorious retreat to the Pyrenees.” 

Between them Dr. Schumacher and Dr. Adenauer have thus given 
a fair and more or less coherent account of the conditions under 
which the West German Parliament might agree to the raising of 
German military contingents. The Western Allies will now have to 
decide whether these terms are acceptable. According to Dr. 
Adenauer’s first adviser on defence, General Cuunt von Schwerin, 
the Western Allies hope to raise ten German divisfons. It looks 
as if Western Germany’s minimum price for ten divisions is her own 
sovereignty—which would include the right to decide what to do 
with them. 


The Care of the Old. 


By ANGUS MAUDE, M.P. ; 


HE problem of the support and care of old people is 

becoming every year more serious ; its seriousness, however, 

is at present apparent only to those whose connection with 
politics, local government, medicine or social work has forced the 
problem upon their notice. Moreover, the ability of the State to 
cope with the problem is becoming more doubtful. The economic 
difficulties appear increasingly alarming. A hundred years ago 
there were one million people in Great Britain over the age of 65, 
and they represented less than 5 per cent. of the total population ; 
for every old person there were nearly 13 of working age. Today 
there are more than 5} million old people in the country; they 
represent nearly 11 per cent. of the population, and there are only 
about six people of working age to support each one. In 25 years’ 
time there will be 84 million over the age of 65—16 per cent. of 
the population, and with only four workers to each of them. The 
cost of State retirement pensions, now about £273 million, will then 

e more than £500 million a year. 

Economists and others may well wonder how this bill is to be 
met. The economic implications are obvious: no matter how 
diligently people save during their working life, nor what proportion 
of the State retirement pension is financed by compulsory contri- 
bution, the money incomes of pensioners can be converted only into 
that quantity of goods and services which the active workers are 
prepared to produce for them. If the proportion of pensioners 
becomes very high, and the productivity of workers does not sub- 
stantially increase, the money claims of pensioners will inevitably 
be scaled down by the simple process of an inflationary rise in 
prices. 

The symptoms visible today are not encouraging. The cost of 
living is steadily rising, with the result that old people find it 
increasingly difficult to subsist on their pension, even when aided 
by the National Assistance Board. The natural reaction has been 
a simple demand of pensioners’ organisations for an increase in 
rates of pension ; a basic figure of £2 a week is their current aim. 
To the pensioner an increase in rates appears the only remedy 
against the increasing cost of living. The inflationary effect, how- 
ever, would be almost too appalling to contemplate. In short, only 
a combination of three things will ever solve this problem. The 
rise in the cost of living must somehow be halted ; the productivity 
of workers must be continually increased ; and the unbalanced age- 
Structure of the population must be redressed by an adequate 
Unfortunately, the third requirement will not be fulfilled 
if the clamant needs of old people are met at the expense of young 
potential parents. There is, indeed, a very real danger of a political 
conflict between the needs of old and young ; and, since there are 
many millions of o!d people, all of whom have votes, it is not 
difficult to see on which side the scales are weighted. This is not, 
of course, to say that the present position of old people cannot, or 
should not, be substantially improved. What is certain, however, 
is that most of the steps which must be taken lie outside the range 
of State welfare services, and that any substantial addition to the 
financial burden cannot be contemplated. 

So long as the proportion of old people in the population remains 
unhealthily high we must help them to play their part in contri- 
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buting to their own support. This problem is in part medical, in 
part industrial. Before the war, when mass-unemployment over- 
shadowed all other political and economic: problems, early -retire- 
ment from work was considered to be desirable in the interests not 
only of the individual but of the economy. Now, when the work 
to be done far exceeds the capacity of the available labour force, 
the economic arguments for early retirement have disappeared. 

It is now also realised that there are strong medical arguments 


against premature retirement in individual cases. Elderly people 
who are suddenly bereft of interesting work which is within their 
physical capacity often become prematurely senile and infirm. 
Industry as a whole has hardly yet begun to organise the provision 
of suitable jobs for elderly workers who would be willing to con- 
tinue work beyond the present retirement age. A recent survey 
of the medical problems of old age by a committee of the British 
Medical Association made it clear that the useful life of elderly 
people could be greatly extended. At present far too many old 
men and women are rendered permanently infirm or bedridden by 
the lack of special hospital facilities designed to cure them of 
passing ailments and send them out fit and healthy to lead normal 
lives. There is an urgent need for more specialised geriatric* hospital 
departments. Old people are competing for hospital beds with other 
patients, to the great detriment of both. It is almo& certain that 
if the medical problems were solved the physical and mental con- 
dition of the elderly in this country would show an improvement 
so marked that the retirement age for men could be raised quite 
soon to 67, and probably to 70 in the course of a generation. The 
economic arguments for capital expenditure on this part of the 
National Health Service are therefore overwhelming. 

The problem of housing for old people can be more easily solved. 
At present it is probable that not more than 2 per cent. of the old 
live in institutions. Of the remainder probably more than half 
live with their children, but no doubt this proportion would be 
reduced if the housing shortage were less acute. There are not 
enough institutions of the right kind, and most local authorities look 
forward to the day when they will be able to provide more homes 
of the type envisaged in the National Assistance Act, 1948. Many 
local authorities keep a close watch upon the conditions in com- 
mercially-run homes, but some of them are still very bad. So are 
some of the charitable institutions ; but it is only fair to add that 
most of the charities were founded to meet conditions quite different 
from those of today, and there is a strong case for a revision of 
the terms of many trusts to enable the trustees to undertake neces- 
sary reforms. 

The proportion of old people living in institutions will, however, 
always be very small. Further, if medical care of old people is 
greatly improved, far more of them will be able to live in their own 
homes without having to rely on the daily care of their children. 
It is often said that there is a large number of old people living 
in houses too big for them who would willingly move into smaller 
dwellings if they could be provided, thus releasing houses for young 
and expanding families. It is possible that the number who would 
be ready to make such a move is smaller than is commonly sup- 
posed, for old people will often put up with considerable incon- 
venience in order to keep spare rooms to enable their children 
and grandchildren to visit them. But there is certainly a demand 
for many more small, easily-run homes for the aged than at present 
exist. These should not, however, be planned in such a way as to 
segregate numbers of fit and healthy old people into colonies. It 
is most desirable that the young and the old should live in a neigh- 
bourly relationship which makes it possible for old ladies to look 
after their young friends’ children during periods of domestic crisis, 
and for young people to help the old in their occasional difficulties. 

Even though the size of the problem is not yet fully realised by 
the general public, progress is steadily being made in nearly all fields. 
The interest and munificence of the Nuffield Foundation have 
resulted in the publication of the results of some important research 
and in the undertaking of some most promising welfare work. 
There is now a National Corporation for the Care of Old People 





* Geriatric—concerned with old age. 
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and large numbers of local branches of the National Old People’s 
Welfare Committee. The task will always have to be shared by 
the State bodies, local authorities and voluntary organisations ; by 
far the greatest scope for fresh work is to be found in the voluntary 
field. Many local authorities are running excellent services for the 
provision of home helps, home meals and home nurses, but 
they will probably never be able to cover the whole field even with 
these services. The provision of old people's clubs, outings and 
visitors is primarily the responsibility of voluntary bodies. There 
is an enormous amount of most valuable work which could be 
undertaken by individuals. If every family which is not directly 
responsible for the care of an aged relative would “ adopt” one old 
person in its neighbourhood the welfare problem would quickly be 
solved. Old People’s Welfare Committees will put enquirers in 
touch with lonely old people ; the most important task is then to 
pay regular visits, designed to ensure that the pensioner is well and 
happy, and to assist with the provision of company and comforts. 


Our Secret Police 


By R. H. CECIL 

F there were no such institutions as M.1.5 and the Special Branch 

of the Metropolitan Police it would soon become necessary 

to pretend that there were. They are part of the demonology 
of our democracy, enabling free men to feel that they are watched, 
and thus supplying freedom with the fleas that keep it active. What 
have we guessed—for guessing in this field has become a national 
pastime—about these two pleasantly sinister departments? There 
is no need to guess, at all events, about the composition or origin 
of the Special Branch, which grew out of the Irish-American 
dynamite campaign of the eighteen-eighties and acquired an added 
importance with the passing of the Aliens Act, 1905. (An early 
tendency to call it the “ Political Branch ” was speedily discouraged.) 
Its members are all Metropolitan policemen, they have all plodded 
the beat regulated traffic, noted car-numbers, impounded stray dogs ; 
and they have all, while so engaged in their early years, been hand- 
picked for the Special Branch because of a special knowledge of 
languages, of foreign countries, of commerce or industry or the arts 
and sciences. 

Any outstanding young man who joins the Metropolitan Police 
is watched as a possible recruit to the Special Branch, though none 
of the qualifications I have mentioned is of much value to it unless 
combined with a general savoir faire and complete dependability. 
Its members must know, as constables, their powers of arrest and 
search, but they can get along with considerably less knowledge of 
the criminal law (and, correspondingly, rather more bluff) than is 
required of their less specialised colleagues in the Force. Apart 
from State security matters their work includes the protection of 
Royalty, Ministers of the Crown, ex-Ministers and distinguished 
foreign visitors (though “ distinguished,” in this context, has in 
recent days a controversial meaning) ; and they play a large part in 
the control of firearms, explosives and aliens. They are also, you 
might say, Britain's special contribution to the work of the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Commission. 

M.1.5 is younger, perhaps rather more secret, takes itself even 
more seriously, and comes out of a higher drawer. (Even its lady 
clerks, one sometimes reads, are “members of old and trusted 
families who have served the country well in the past.”) Because 
even less is known of it, even more nonsense is talked about it. No 
official information concerning it has ever been published, but the 
following details are about as well-authenticated as, say, the origin 
of the Pyramids or the authorship of Vitus Andronicus. 

The nucleus of M.I.5 originally consisted of Army officers of field 
rank, carefully selected from the Intelligence Corps formed during 
the First World War. it is now controlled by the Joint Intelligence 
Committee, which itself comprises a Foreign Office Counsellor, the 
heads of the three Service intelligence branches, and the head of 
the Joint Intelligence Bureau at the Ministry of Defence. (The 
}.1.C. is a sub-committee of the Chiefs of Stafis Committee.) 
M.1.5, the filth section of “ Military Intelligence,” 1s itself divided 
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into six sections—factories, political, sabotage, aliens, cOmMmMunica- 
tions and Forces liaison. It works mainly from London (though 
not from the War Office), and in those six contexts its job jg the 
ascertainment of facts—about people. It presents its facts to the 
Ministries whom they concern ; and when a Ministry, nevertheless 
employs a person like Dr. Klaus Fuchs, that Ministry may or may 
not have been justified in the risk, but it is useless and unfair to 
blame M.I.5, whose job is purely advisory—unless, of course, it has 
clearly erred, as in its failure to discover that Dr. Pontecorvo had 
a near relative in the Communist Party. This failure has been 
publicly admitted by the Minister of Supply, who had previously 
said that Pontecorvo had been “ screened several times in the pasi 
few years with particularly satisfactory results.” But let us remember 
that M.I.S's “ successes,” if they get known, sometimes cause greater 
uproar than its failures, as in the case of the Sheffield Peace Congress, 

Its counter-espionage work is confined to Great Britain, though jt 
works closely with the Secret Service section of the Foreign Office. 
No one, except perhaps the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury 
and the Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, knows its 
numerical strength or the names of its members. But we all know 
that its head is Sir Percy Sillitoe, successively Chief Constable of 
Chesterfield, East Riding, Sheffield, Glasgow, and Kent ; and anyone 
who studies the Service Estimates may learn that in 1950-51 it is to 
cost the taxpayer £3,000,000. 

This figure in the Estimates is not open to challenge or discussion: 
it is passed automatically. Parliamentary questions about M15 
are seldom permitted by the Speaker. When they are, it is the 
Prime Minister himself (and not, for example, the Secretary for War) 
who gets up to say “ No, sir.” The Speaker has repeatedly ruled 
that “a Minister is always entitled to refuse to answer a question on 
our Secret Service which he thinks may affect security.” Some 
members of the House never tire of trying. Typically, “Is there 
any way for members to get information about this very siniste; 
police force ? ", asked Mr. Gallagher on March 17th, 1948. “No, 
sir,” said the Prime Minister. 

Its sinister attributes are, for the most part, the projections of 
coat-trailing journalism. Could anything be more sinister than a 
military organisation which, whatever you say about it and however 
loudly, not only ignores what you say but probably types your name 
on a little card and puts it away for reference ? Yet one likes to 
think that M.I.5 is sometimes amused. Not long ago I read in an 
article that service in M.I.5 was not only an irksome and unwelcome 
break in many a military career, but a frequent form of “light 
duty ” prescribed for officers convalescent after sickness. I remem 
ber hoping that M.I.5 permitted itself a short laugh -when it read 
this. But I cannot guess what it may have felt about another article 
which disclosed that neither its salaries nor its expenses are ever 
paid by cheque and that “ accordingly” it pays no income tax. 

Most responsible citizens now accept the necessity for a highly- 
secret counter-espionage service. The T.U.C. itself, in 1948, rejected 
(narrowly, and on a card vote) a Civil Service resolution expressing 
“profound concern” that purged Whitehall staff were not being 
allowed to be represented when they appeared before the Prime 
Minister's advisory “ Committee of Three.” Any such representa 
tive, it was decided by the trade-union delegates, would need to 
know the evidence compiled by M.I.5 and how it worked against 
Communists—and he would necessarily have the right to cross- 
examine Secret Service men. The security of the State was involved. 

There is some negative comfort in the contemplation of other 
countries’ tapped telephone lines, concealed microphones and per- 
manent disappearances of unsatisfactory citizens for “ political 
re-education.” And perhaps the silence of our method has its own 
dignity. The Americans, who invented the phrase “top secret,” 
call their M.1.5 the Federal Bureau of Investigation and accord it 
publicity on the Hollywood scale. The F.B.1. likes the limelight. 
Its leader, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, writes copiously in magazines and 
broadcasts regularly. Squads of newsmen follow it around, exer- 
cising their unique forms of raillery at its frequent Press conferences. 
But its job is simplified by the McCarran Act, which outlaws Com- 
munists anyway. 

Lacking any comparable statute, lacking, in particular, the plenary 
powers of F.B.1. agents, M.1.5 can only “smell out” and report. 
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True, Parliament has trom time to time heard stories of the dis- 
missal, under “pressure” from M.L.5, of wrongly-suspected 
employees from nationally-important factories ; in 1948 Mr. D. N. 
Pritt urged in the House of Commons that writs for slander 
should be issued against two M.I.5 men alleged to have caused this. 
No answer was forthcoming, no writs were issued, and many M.P.s 
were uneasy. One would wish to see these stories officially denied, 
but they are not; believe them or not—take yuur choice. 

“Secret Police” is now so hateful a term that we use it only in 
speaking of foreign systems, but M.I.5 is a police organisation 
operating in secrecy. Its name combines the attractions of 
euphemism and mysterious initials. If any of us, as Englishmen 
for example, find grounds for uneasiness in the banning of the 
Sheffield Peace Congress (and are bewildered by the variety of 
comment expressed in our newspapers), let us not blame M.L.5, 
which is mainly a research organisation compiling and keeping 
up to date a kind of Dictionary of Political Biography for the use 
of Government Departments. M.I.5 and the Special Branch may 
not, to some of us, look their best in strong sunlight, but they do a 
difficult, necessary, thankless and vaguely-defined duty extremely 
well—so well, and in such queer places, that if we ever became so 
illiberal as to ban all our extremist political organisations, thus 
“forcing them underground,” M.1I.5 would probably get to know 
more about them than ever. 


Lew Douglas 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


EW Ambassadors have left this country amid such general 

and sincere expressions of regret and admiration as Mr. Lewis 

Douglas, and no Ambassador's wife and daughter have 
acquired such popularity and affection. The main features of his 
record both before and during his tenure of office here are sufficiently 
known from the tributes already paid. The purpose of the present 
article is only to give a personal appreciation, based upon an intimate 
and revealing association with him during a crucial period of the 
war. [| had known him before the war ; and I was familiar too with 
his record as a Member of Congress, as Principal for a short time 
of McGill University in Canada, as head of one of the two greatest 
insurance companies in America, and as Director of the Budget in 
President Roosevelt’s Administration. He had left this last post 
after a characteristically decisive protest against some features of the 
New Deal policy, and for a time his relations with the President 
were strained. He was, however, in complete sympathy with the 
President's policy about the war, and he wrote to offer his help. 

When America became a belligerent, after Pearl Harbour, he 
was invited to go to London as Averell Harriman’s deputy in control 
of the American supply organisation in England. I was at that time 
head of the British Shipping Mission in Washington, and before 
leaving for London he came to see me about the shipping aspects 
of the new work awaiting him. There was at that time an urgent 
need to adapt the Anglo-American shipping organisation to the 
completely new situation created by America’s entry into the war 
as a belligerent Ally. Admiral Land was head of the War Shipping 
Administration, which covered both shipbuilding and ship operation. 
He was assisted in the first of these tasks by his deputy, Captain 
(later Admiral) Vickery, whose great contribution in organising the 
Stupendous ship-building achievement in America (which reached 
8,000,000 tons d.w. in 1942, a figure which was more than doubled 
the next year) has never been adequately recognised. 

There was, before 1942, no comparable deputy to assist Admiral 
Land in the other task of ship-operation and programming. With 
the establishment early in 1942 of the new Combined Shipping 
Adjustment Board, of which I was the British member in 
Washington, this task was of supreme and urgent importance. After 
Lewis Douglas and myself had talked over the shipping problem 
for a day or two it became clear to both of us that his place was in 
Washington, not in London. The President and Admiral Land 
agreed, and he soon became a second deputy, covering ship-operation 
as Vickery covered shipbuilding. He at once threw himself into his 
new work with an industry and demonic energy which I have 
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rarely seen equalled. The working out of the new American policy 
of allotting the new American ships as part of an Allied pool, 
wherever the need was greatest, which was approved by the Presi- 
dent, was due more to Lewis Douglas than to anyone else in the 
public service of America. In implementing this policy he struggled 
as courageously against excessive demands from the U.S. fighting 
services as he criticised vigilantly the requests made by the British 
Government ; and in a month or two he had acquired a mastery of 
the factors involved which equalled that of anyone in either London 
or Washington. 

For the next year and a half, after which the shipping crisis had 
passed, I was in intimate daily contact with him. He was then a 
little under fifty years of age, a slim, alert and athletic figure, looking 
younger than he was. He had an irresistible southern charm of 
manner, which at first disguised the deep convictions and exception- 
ally strong will which soon became evident to those who matched 
swords with him. Once he had formed his judgement, after an 
exhaustive and exhausting examination of all the relevant facts avail- 
able to him, he was extremely difficult to persuade to any different 
course. But he was single-purposed, and essentially fair ; and when 
convinced of a policy he would not spare himself in contending with 
colleagues in his own or other departments to secure its adoption. 
By the winter of 1942-1943, though U.S. and British ships were still 
managed separately by the respective administrations, the total 
shipping resources were distributed as fairly as was humanly possible 
between the two countries and the different services. Douglas's 
contribution to this achievement was of inestimable value. 

His unsparing work during this period was carried through in 
the face of a physical handicap from sinus trouble, which threatened 
serious consequences jn the latter part of the war and has dogged 
him since. When he became Ambassador, however, a little less than 
four years ago, he threw himself into his new work with the same 
energy as he had shown before. I remember that, when we discussed 
the British economic situation, he showed a detailed knowledge of 
the relevant statistics which only a few could have equalled even 
in Whitehall. He again formed strong personal convictions, and it 
is not the least of the debts we owe him that he expressed these, 
as is well known, in his conversations with Ministers, with as much 
candour as courtesy. Then came a tragic accident, bringing severe 
and at times almost continuous pain as well as a menace to his sight. 
For many months he has borne a load of daily and anxious responsi- 
bility equal to any that has ever fallen on an Ambassador, with 
gallant courage and without sparing himself. All who know kim will 
sincerely hope that the inevitable impairment of his health which 
has now compelled his resignation will frove only temporary, and 
that he will later return to a public service which can ill afford 
his loss. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate to conclude with a comment on 
another aspect of his appointment. British opinion has in the past 
criticised U.S. ambassadorial appointments as being used as a 
reward for party services; and sometimes such criticism has been 
well founded. It is well to note the character and quality of the 
President’s recent appointments both to embassies and to other 
posts of international importance. Mr. Douglas is, it is true, a 
Democrat, but he was obviously chosen on merit—he is not the kind 
of person for whom a party machine asks favours. Mr. Marshall, 
at first Secretary of State and now Secretary of Defence, Mr. Hoff- 
man, the first head of E.C.A. (the American organisation which 
administers Marshall Aid), and Mr. Douglas's successor, Mr. Walter 
Gifford, are all either Republicans or without known and definite 
party affiliations. Actual quality in these and other appointments 
of international importance is as notable as freedom from any sug- 
gestion of party bias. Few organisations, national or international, 
have had the benefit of leaders of such calibre as is to be found, 
for example, in the principal officers of E.C.A. At least in the 
appointments both of Ministers and of high officials the bipartisan 
character of American foreign policy is maintained. Their quality 
corresponds with America’s responsibility, as her responsibility now 
corresponds with her power and resources. We may well take as a 
symbol of the remarkable and rapid transformation of her attitude 
to the rest of the world the personality and achievement of the 
great Ambassador who has just left us. 
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The Candida 


By GEORGE A. RIDING 


Secret 


O play of Shaw’s has had a greater vogue, on stages both 

amateur and professional, than Candida. No one who has 

read it has failed to wonder, as the author undoubtedly 
intended, what was the secret in the heart of the poet Marchbanks, 
left with the reader at the end of the play—with the reader, for to 
read the-play reveals a mystery not apparent as the curtain falls 
upon a stage performance. 

Those who know the play will remember that with his concluding 
words the poet turns to Candida saying, “In a hundred years we 
shall be the same age. But I have a better secret than that in my 
heart. Let me go now. The night outside grows impatient.” What 
follows is among the most moving and poignant play-endings of the 
English stage. Candida “ takes his face in her hands,” her husband 
the parson standing silent by ; Marchbanks goes down on a knee and 
Candida kisses his forehead. “Then he flies out into the night.” 
Candida turns to the embrace of the weaker man, Morell her 
husband, and Shaw’s final “ stage direction,” if that it can be called, 
is, “ But they do not know the secret in the poet's heart.” 


In my younger days, when I was a master at Rugby, I had 
contacts with a literary society whose members were senior boys 
belonging to the School House. Early in 1920 they met to read 
Candida, and at the end of their reading they fell naturally to a 
discussion of the poet's secret. They decided, their protracted dis- 
cussion having led to nothing but divergent views, to instruct their 
secretary to write to Shaw, asking him to divulge his version of 
“ the secret.” The name of the secretary I have withheld ; he is now 
the head of an important firm of publishers. 

The correspondence which followed, a copy of which I am privi- 
leged to possess, constitutes both a piece of interesting and valuable 
literary criticism and a self-portrait of G. B. S. in one of his most 
characteristic and likable moods. It is surely too good to be buried 
and lost in the minutes of a school literary society—minutes which 
by now may well have passed into eternity. 

The boys led off as follows :— 

School House, Rugby 

“Dear Mr. Bernard Shaw, 

We are a play-reading society formed of members of this house 
for the purpose of reading good plays of all kinds, and have been 
reading Candida in the wolume of Plays Pleasant. A discussion 
arose among the members as to what the secret was in the heart 
of the poet Marchbanks, which you mention at the end. None of 
the suggestions satisfied the society as a whole. We therefore 
decided to write and ask you to reveal the secret, should there be 
one. Apologising for wasting your time.” 


Feb. 25th, 1920. 


One of Shaw’s postcards brought his reply: — 
10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. Feb. 26th, 1920. 
“] have my own opinion on the subject, but do not pretend to 
know more about it than anyone else. If you will send me a 
statement of the various guesses made at the discussion, I will 
tell you what I think of them. G. BERNARD SHAW.” 
On March Ist he following letter was written to Marchbanks’s 
creator, after the various members of the society had been asked 
to put on record their different interpretations of the secret :— 


“Dear Mr. Bernard Shaw, 

I enclose the various suggestions we have made with regard 
to the poet's secret, and am much obliged to you for your kindness 
in giving us your opinion on them. They are as follows: 

(1) The poet Marchbanks was going to seek an end to his miserable 
existence, finding that the woman he loved most could not 
live with him. 


(2) The poet was after another lady whose heart he would try 
to win. 


(3 He never found another love,.so that he lost for ever his 
happiness on this earth. 


17, 1950 


(4) There is no secret, and it is only mentioned for the purpose of 
puzzling the reader. 


(5) Marchbanks will come back when Morell is dead. 


(6) Marchbanks knew that Candida loved him, and she knew it, 
but her duty to Morell kept her with him. 


(7) See J. Galsworthy’s Strife, Act Il, Scene II. ‘ David Roberts: 
For all that Mr. Simon Harness says, for all that Thomas Rous, 
for all that any man present here can say—We've won the 
fight ! ’ 

Thanking you for your kind help in this matter, 

Yours truly,” 
The last and most valuable letter is illuminating, pretendingly 
prickly, in parts lovely—and very human: — 
10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. March 8th, 1920, 

“ Dear Sir, 

What has happened to Rugby? Never could I have believed 
that it would produce such a brigade of sentimental blighters, 
They are all wrong ; and the soulless wretch (No. 4) who thinks 
that the secret is a spoof secret is the only one whose opinion 
is not pure sob-stuff. To bring them to a proper state of mind 
1 recommend, first, a course of the poets on the subject of Night, 
Begin with something simple, like Act V of The Merchant of 
Venice, and then work on, not forgetting Byron's ‘ She Walks in 
Beauty Like the Night’ until you finish up with Wagner’s Tristan 
and Isolde, where you will find the final and complete repudiation 
of the day and acceptance of the night as the true realm of the 
poet. 

Then your fellows will understand what Eugene means when 
he turns so fiercely away from Candida’s picture of a happy home 
in Victoria Park, and exclaims ‘ Ah, never. Out then into the night 
with me,’ and later on, ‘ Let me go now. The night outside grows 
impatient.’ What did you all make of, ‘I no longer desire happi- 
ness ; life is nobler than that’? And why does Eugene speak of 
Candida not as ‘ the woman I love,’ but as ‘ the woman I loved’? 

The secret is very obvious after all—provided you know what 
a poet is. What business has a man with the great destiny of a poet 
with the small beer of domestic comfort and cuddling and petting 
at the apron-string of some dear nice woman? Morell cannot 
do without it: it is the making of him; without it he would be 
utterly miserable and perhaps go to the devil. To Eugene, the 
stronger of the two, the daily routine of it is nursery slavery, 
swaddling clothes, mere happiness instead of exaltation—an atmo- 
sphere in which great poetry dies. To choose it would be like 
Swinburne choosing Putney. When Candida brings him squarely 
face to face with it, his heaven rolls up like a scroll ; and he goes 
out proudly into the majestic and beautiful kingdom of the starry 
night. Read the scene over with that in your heads, and every 
word of it will come right. Read it under the sentimental delusion 
that the poet is going to drown himself because he cannot have 
the other fellow’s wife, and every word will seem utter nonsense. 

Mind, I have no doubt that Eugene found that though his head 
was in the stars he had to keep his feet on the ground as much 
as Morell, and that some enterprising woman married him and 
made him dress himself properly and take regular meals. But 
he did not steal her from a friend. I hope this explanation— 
penned rather hastily in a fast train—will give satisfaction. It is 
only my way of looking at it ; everybedy who.buys the book may 
fit it with an ending to suit his own taste. 

Faithfully, 
G. BERNARD SHAW.” 

Hats off to the young men of Rugby—1920 vintage—for having 

produced for lovers of Candida that piece of light and guidance from 
its “onlie begetter™ ! 
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were multitudinous tasks to be done before a single boat of our 


UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 


A Venetian Chore 
By JAMES HUMPHRY MORRIS (Christ Church, Oxford) 


I'S a difficult and unusual job,” said my colonel, his steel-grey 
eves piercing mine, “a job that will caii for special qualities 
of body and brain. You're a good sailor? Right. I’ve 
chosen you to do this because I feel sure you'll do your best at 
it. Don’t let me down. Goodbye and good luck.” He wrung 
my hand in a confidential manner, and as I saluted and left the 
room | felt his gaze following me inexorably through the door. 

So it was that I was detailed from my regiment to help run the 
motor-boats at Venice, one of the more unusual, I suppose, of the 
chores undertaken by the British Army at the end of the late war. 
Next day I found myself installed, alone with a brother cavalryman, 
in a vast and magnificent Venetian villa on the island of Giudecca. 
It was a house that had belonged to a distinguished French 
politician, and was still hung with huge and colourful portraits of 
his ancestors ; with banners of obscure colonial regiments, one of 
which, I regret to say, now adorns my own rather humbler shelter, 
but will be returned upon the application of the distinguished 
French politician ; and with a notable collection of Oriental relics, 
inexplicably mixed up with the horns of mountain goats, the hoofs 
of bison and other bits of animals, the whole effect being that of a 
rather indigestible hors-d’oeuvre. 

We were, as I say, alone in this mansion—dquite alone, for all 
around us was the flat solitude of the lagoon, and the water in our 
boat-house lapped against the walls in a most disconcerting way, 
so that we were for ever imagining ghostly visitors, half Chinese, 
half goat, creeping up the great staircase to commune with the 
relics on the walls. Behind us was a violently Red quarter of the 
city; in front our view included a mental home, a hospital for 
incurables and a highly sinister monastery. Perhaps I should say 
here, in all fairness, that while we were never quite reconciled to 
the view before us, we became firm friends with many of the 
Communists in our rear. 

For we who ran the motor-boats of Venice were nothing if not 
democratic. We treated everyone, princes, industrial magnates, 
mayors, policemen and labourers, alike, with the same studied and 
unanswerable rudeness. In return we gained (or so older hands 
at the game assured me) the confidence and respect of our Italian 
co-belligerents. Certainly our methods ensured that every single 
motor-boat in Venice came to our notice, and almost every one 
under our direct control. There must have been simply hundreds 
of them at our moorings, from enormous luxury launches with 
cabins like drawing-rooms and ivory fittings to blatant speed-boats 
and modest motor-dinghies. 

There was a boat reputed to belong to the Duke of Windsor 
and another said to be the property of Miss Barbara Hutton ; there 
were boats that had belonged to eminent Fascists and boats that 
had conveyed German commanders; there were boats of old 
English families, embellished with miniature cre.‘3, like the doors 
of Rolls-Royces ; there was a boat believed to have come from the 
Italian liner ‘ Rex,’ lying upside-down off Capodistria ; and there 
was a boat whose driver claimed for it, in his misty English and 
overpowering Italian, some vague affinity, I am not quite sure 
what, with Lord Byron. There was an old steamer like the vaporetti 
that are Venice’s buses, which was used to,provide a private service 
for the Allied forces, and which ran to a complicated time-table 
up and down, up and down, the Grand Canal, besieged at every 
stopping-place by Venetian citizens who thought it was coming for 
them. There were grand, flag-flying boats to meet visiting generals 
and take them to the Danieli Hotel; there were discreet, swift, 
soft-running boats for my superior officers ; and there was a small, 
Shabby, noisy old boat which could, if it was not required else- 
where, occasionally be used by me. 

The veil of time has hidden from me details of the system under 
which we operated these craft; but | remember well that it was 
quite the most difficult thing I have ever had to master. There 
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great fleet could leave the landing-stage. Tickets anu forms had 


to be exchanged, signed, filed, duplicated and cancelled. Small 
circular objects had to be handed over counters. Drivers had to 
sign declarations. Petrol-vouchers had to be checked. Boat- 


numbers had to be verified. Logs had to be filled up. And at all 
times the office where these strange formalities were completed was 
filled with the clamour of a dozen or so suitors, most of them boat- 
owners clamorously beseeching us to give them back their boats. 

Of course, we never did. Indeed, we were constantly on the 
search for boats hidden away in concealed boat-yards or in the 
hulls of laid-up fishing-vessels. One man was so anxious to keep 
his launch that he took it to the mainland, put it on a lorry and 
drove it to Lake Como; but it was not long before he had to put 
it on another lorry and bring it back to us. 

You may suppose that, as all these boats were at the disposal 
of the British, it would be easy enough for a British officer to use 
one. Nothing could be further from the truth. Our whole 
organisation was designed to ensure that the boats were used as 
little as they possibly could be, and the longer a craft was left 
idling at the landing-stage, the more officers there were wanting 
to use it, the louder they chafed and swore and pleaded and 
argued, the more urgent their appointments in the centre of 
the city and the longer there was before the next steamer, the 
better satisfied we were. Nothing would induce us to help a fellow- 
officer out of a difficulty by lending him one of the score or so 
boats that were always at our headquarters ; and even if, by some 
miracle, he had obtained authority to use one from one higher in 
the military hierarchy, even then he had to spend hours on the 
draughty wharf while the necessary formalities were concluded. 
Nothing could speed up the process, not even if there were fifty 
idle boats and fifty idle drivers and only one applicant for a voyage. 
Because of this most of our boats were generally immobile, and 
some of them, I suspect, never put out at all. 

But this was the system ; and, as a result of our curious abstinence 
in the use of the craft we went to such pains to procure, they were 
kept in quite astonishingly good condition for their real owners. 
Indeed, most of our time was spent not in causing them to move 
about the canals, but in ensuring that they would move about if 
ever such an exigency arose. We had two boat-yards of our own, 
one of them in the shadow of San Giovanni, on an island which 
was the old arsenal of the Venetian Republic. In addition we took 
our boats for incessant repairs, overhauls, clearings and inspections 
to scores of little boat-yards tucked away in the back canals of the 
city, guarded by great, cracked wooden doors which hid from the 
outside world all signs of the activity within. Often they were the 
ground floors of down-at-heel palaces—for such is the all-pervading 
damp of Venice that social life begins on the first floor up. Some- 
times they were in such close, almost sacrilegious, proximity to 
churches that I always had the impression that we were working 
in a vestry, and that somewhere or other around the boat-yard 
there ought to be a row of cassock-hooks, surmounted by pieces 
of sticky paper bearing the names of choir-boys. 

Such is the fascination of Venice—the extraordinary way in 
which against all odds the old overcomes the new, and amid the 
motor-boats and the radios and the dance bands the old palace 
doors still creak and the lanterns swing in the shadows. 

“Welcome home,” my colonel said when [ went back to my 
regiment. “ You've done a difficult job well. It was a job that 
needed patience and tact, that required skill as well as discipline, 
a job that called for special qualities of body and brain. Well 
done! ” And as he dismissed me I couldn’t help wondering what 
would have happened if he had come to me a week before and 
asked for a motor-boat 
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OME weeks ago upon this page I wrote my triennial, or it may 


be biennial, denunciation of English caterers and cooks. My 

thesis was that our cooks are lazy because we do not notice 
what we eat ; that this unawareness is due to the fact that we were 
taught as children that it is “ greedy” to like good food ; and that 
the assumption that it is “ wrong” to be greedy derives from our 
old Puritan tradition. This argument brought me several letters, 
some of them interesting and some of them just strange. One 
correspondent pointed out that, whereas it is regarded as unbecoming 
to be greedy about what one eats, it is regarded as becoming to be 
greedy about what one drinks. Thus the parent who would reprove 
his sons if they complained that the soup was cold would be even 
more angry with them if they dropped ice into their claret. In the 
days before the advent of the Welfare State it was certainly regarded 
as inelegant not to be able to distinguish between Chateau Lafitte 
and Clos Potin; the young gentlemen of the time were expected 
even to notice the difference between medicinal and vintage port ; 
but they would have been considered gross if they had affected equal 
powers of discrimination between bread—and tartar sauce. The 
cause of this anomaly is, | suppose, that whereas the juice of the 
grape is liquid and evanescent, food is regarded as a successicn of 
solids, being thus earthly, fleshly and to be condemned. It is 
certainly true that the man who would regard it as interesting and 
refined to discourse at length upon the respective merits of 
Riidesheim and Geisberg Auslese, would, if he devoted a similarly 
prolonged analysis to the virtues of Hasenriicken as compared with 
Rable de Liévre, feel thereafter some slight sense of shame No 
Frenchman on the other hand would regard it as fleshly to discuss 
whether snipe are best cooked in red or white wine, or to argue 


that no well-made Pavé should contain pistachio nuts. 
* . * * 


Another correspondent recounted his experience in a dining-car 
of British Railways. After a meal as revolting as that so cruelly 
described by Dr. Mario Praz, he was asked whether he would like 
some cheese. He enquired what cheese there was. “ Blue Danish, 
Sir,” the waiter answered, “or mouse-trap.” The point of this 
story is that the waiter said this with complete professional serious- 
ness, and appeared to be wholly unaware that a cheese which seems 
delectable to mice may not exert the same powers of attraction 
upon human beings. I have often observed in restaurants that 
customers will exclaim, “ 1 think I shall have a little cheese,” without 
examining the cheese beforehand, or even enquiring what varieties 
of cheese are offered to their choice. To a foreigner this careless 
generalisation would appear as ungainly as if a man were to say, 
“| shall have some fish first and then some meat.” No Frenchman 
would dream of ordering a Brie or a Camembert without first 
examining their condition and, if the cheese were still uncut, testing 
its consistency by pressing the flat of his knife upon the surface. 
That, in England, would be regarded as a greedy gesture ; and so 
it is. But is it really more gross to be discriminating in such 
matters than to swallow without noticing great chunks of chalk or 
soap? Only one of my correspondents took the extreme ascetic 
line. He advanced the absurd contention that it was “ decadent” 
to care about the way in which one’s food was prepared, that when 
civilisations were at their zenith people were indifferent to what 
they ate, and that the advent of greediness was the first terrible 
symptom of decline. He went on to say that in fifth-century 
Athens, when the human spirit reached its highest elevation, the 
philosophers and the poets lived on garlic and dried fish. He went 
so far as to quote something that I had myself, in distant ages, 
written upon this subject. 

. * . * 

I certainly recall having suggested on one occasion how great 
must have seemed the contrast between the splendour of the 
Acropolis, in all its symmetry of pink and blue and gold, and the 
foetid taverns of the town below. I admit that the more eminent 
thinkers and poets of that sunlit epoch refrained, in spite of their 
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tremendous conversational powers, from discussing how they cooked 
their food. I am aware that the citizens of Athens were able to sit 
for hours upon a stone bench listening to interminable dramatic 
performances with nothing for their dinner but a hard pancake 
seasoned with garlic or dried mullet and an occasional gulp as the 
lentil soup was handed round. I am aware that the Symposium 
was not a banquet in our degraded sense of the term. Socrates, 
although he ardently disliked the bohemianism of Antisthenes and 
the dirt of the Pythagoreans, was not, we may suppose, a delicate 
feeder. His mother must have been too busy with her midwifery 
to tend the home with any forethought and I doubt whether he 
ever dared to mention to Xanthippe that he preferred his giblets done 
in oil. But my correspondent, in contending that the supremacy 
of any civilisation depends upon its indifference to cooking, was 
forgetting that the French genius reached its apex in the very 
century when French cooking first became a branch of art. Nor 
did he recollect that many nations, such as the Eskimos and the 
Tibetans, who have resolutely refused to devote much care to the 
preparation and presentation of their dishes, have not, in fact, 
attained a level of civilisation comparable to that of Pericleay 
Athens or of France in the great century. Nor, if it comes to 
that, was he wholly correct in lauding the asceticism of Athens, 
* * * A 


Archestratus of Gela, author of the Heduphagetica, and the 
Brillat-Savarin of the day, was not merely the mentor of Epicurus 
but the honoured friend of Pericles’ son. And Philoxenus the 
Leucadian, who was always issuing fresh editions of opsartusia, or 
cookery books, was a contemporary of all the great and noble 
poets whom we associate with the blaze of Athenian genius, 
I recommend to my correspondent a perusal of the Banquet of 
Philoxenus, since it will indicate to him that the gluttony associated 
with Trimalchio and the Romans of the later Empire flourished 
also under the statue of Athene Promachos and not far from the 
sacred way leading to Eleusis. It was Philoxenus who laid it down 
that fried vegetables should be eaten in the frying-pan and not 
served in a dish ; that bass and sea-trout should be served whole and 
never cut into slices ; that it was necessary to batter and baste the 
cuttlefish before he became edible; and that red mullet had a 
soothing effect upon the nerves, being associated not with Aphrodite 
but with Artemis. Philoxenus’ Banquet, even in the few remnants 
that have come down to us, does not display the distaste for nimiety, 
the worship of the golden mean, that we were taught to regard as 
the essential glory of the Attic character. The first course at his 
banquet consisted of an enormous conger-eel stuffed with sorb- 
apples. There followed a turbot “as great as a cart wheel,” dressed 
with shark cutlets, ray and cuttle fish. The turbot was succeeded 
by red mullet stuffed with prawns. The meat dishes consisted of 
pork, kid cooked in fennel, chicken, jugged hare, partridges and 
pigeons. The sweet course was composed of Hymettus honey 
served with clotted cream “as thick as cheese,” and accompanied 
by cakes and biscuits of sesame and fennel, of almond and saffron. 
In the end came walnuts “ such as children love to munch ™ accom- 
panied by biscuits of chickpeas and thistletops. After this they 
all peured the libation, had a brisk game of knuckle-bones, 
exchanged riddles and tongue-teasers, and drank copiously from 
“the golden forepart of fine horns.” There is, in truth, a wide 
gulf fixed between Philoxenus’ Banquet, the Symposium, and the 
pocket oil-flasks into which they dipped their garlic and their bread. 

* 7 * * 


Socrates, I admit, would have regarded such gorging as unworthy 
of a gentleman: the French would have despised it as indelicate 
excess. Philoxenus, for all I know, may have been a sot even as 
he was certainly a most inferior poet. No true poet, not even 
Tennyson, can write really convincingly about food. But Philoxenus 
would not have written at such length about eating unless there 
existed in fifth century Athens a publit interested in cooking. 
And they were not decadent. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


« Music at Midnight.” A Play with Music. By Guy Bolton, (His 


Maije sty 5S.) 

“ ARTLESS ” is perhaps the least churlish of the epithets which can 
be applied to this entertainment. It gives an implausible account 
of apocryphal episodes in the early career of Offenbach (the pro- 
gramme, describing him as “ an unknown composer, heightens this 
particular illusion by appearing not to know his Christian name). 
The plot is disarmingly puerile, the humour is elementary and only 
the music—being happily, mostly by Offenbach—redeems the 
occasion 

Mr. Andrew Osborn plays the composer in a very agreeable 
manner, and his air of being slightly bewildered by the whole thing, 
but not quite liking to mention it, in no way detracts from the 
merits of his performance. Miss Genevieve Guitry is the heroine, 
and Miss Joan Heal and Miss Hannah Watt do their loyal best 
wit characters clearly intended to be comic. But the play, bur- 
dened by impractical scenery and by lavish but tasteless costumes, 
never looks like recovering from its own basic inanity, and 1 am 
afraid I cannot speak highly of it as an evening’s entertainment. 


PETER FLEMING. 
CINEMA 
“Two Weeks with Love.” 
( Warner.) 





(London Pavilion.) 
“ Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye.” 


«The Men.” 
(Empire, Sunday.) 
As a weapon with which to defend the peace of nations, The Men is 
bitter sharp. It deals exclusively with half-paralysed war veterans 
and the hospital in which they struggle, or refuse to struggle, to 
regain some sort of pattern of life. It is a brilliant study, or I should 
say series of studies, of men’s varying attitudes to disaster, and it 
gains tremendously by being completely downright and matter of 
fact, even cruelly so at times. The chief battle to be won by these 
shattered youths is a spiritual one. Medically speaking there is no 
cure for them, and it takes a brave man to face up to the fact that 
he cannot and will not ever walk again. Not only must he face 
up to it but he must accept it, be resigned to it. When he does so, 
when he stops detesting his dependence on others, becomes willing 
to get out into the world ignoring the repellent pity of the healthy 
and starting a new life as half a man, he can find peace of mind. 

As the doctor, Mr. Everett Sloane, who gives a superb per- 
formance, allows no illusions among his patients. He refuses to 
nourish them on false hopes. He is determined they should accept 
the worst and make the best of it. Yet he loves them dearly, and 
is human enough to get thoroughly fed up when they adopt an 
attitude of cynical indifference to his ministrations. His job is 
to make alive those who would rather be dead—a thankless task 
at times. Mr. Marlon Brando who, with the assistance of Miss 
Teresa Wright, emerges from the conflict with triumph, also gives a 
notable performance. This is, in fact, a fine intelligent film, sombre 
and saddening perhaps, but not depressing. a 

* 7 * 





Two Weeks with Love is the latest M.G.M. Technicolor in their 
long line of Happy Family musicals—Poppa, Momma and four jolly 
children. In this case the inevitable adolestent girl, though stereo- 
typed enough to wish for amour in a big way, does not believe 
she will attain it by going on the stage but, somewhat refreshingly, 
through the acquisition of a pair of corsets, a foundation hitherto 
denied her by her mother. This is, I must add, the year 1913. Miss 
Jane Powell, though mature in many ways, makes a charming 
seventeen-year-old, and as her unwilling suitor Mr. Ricardo Mon- 
talban treads delicately across an embarrassing part. It is pleasant, 
too, to see Miss Ann Harding again, and if, perhaps, Mr. Louis 
Calhern seems bothered and bewildered by the amiable vacuity of 
the script, he at any rate has one bewitched moment when he 
inadvertently sets off a dump of fireworks which his sons have put 
under his bed. This is the most glorious pyrotechnical display I have 
Seen since the Victory celebrations. A nice film for a family outing. 

* x a * 


Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye is a confused, badly-written, creaky, 
leaky and altogether unworthy vehicle for Mr. James Cagney. He 
is his usual tough self, killing, blackmailing and seducing with great 
good nature but, in this instance, tedious effect. The only breath 
of reality wafted across this picture is blown by Mr. Luther Adler 
as a crooked lawyer. The rest is anaesthetic. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 





MUSIC 


A NEW symphony by Alan Rawsthorne was played by the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orehestra, under Sir Adrian Boult, at the Albert Hall 
on November 15th. This is the composer’s largest work, and its 
appearance is a major event in English musical life. Unfortunately 
I can only write my impressions after reading the score and attending 
a rehearsal, as the Spectator will be irretrievably in the hands of 
the printers by the time of the concert. 

Rawsthorne is the composer who combines more happily thaa 
any other British contemporary fastidiousness with gusto, formal 
inventiveness with feeling, brain with muscle. His musical imagina- 
tion is fertile, and it is this fertility which gives his treatment of his 
material an air of confidence and finality. Anxiety and agitation, 
which are clearly marked constituents of his music, are expressed 
with complete assurance and ease, and no more imply a tentativeness 
in the composer than Debussy’s deliberate suggestions of hazy or 
imprecise images imply a haziness or lack of precision in Debussy’s 
own mind. The note of melancholy or nostalgia, seldom absent 
from a whole movement of Rawsthorne’s, is in the same sense 
deliberate and objective—not so much the cry of a sensitive soul 
as the poet’s delighted response to that whole aspect of existence 
which stirs pity and tenderness. It is probably these qualities 
of confidence and tenderness, both marks of strength and closely 
connected with creative fertility, which make Rawsthorne’s music 
almost uniformly tonic in character. Like that of most tonics, its 
flavour is often astringent. Rawsthorne thinks elliptically, too (we 
live, after all, in an age of extracts and concentrated essences), and 
he does not often “ reconstitute ’ his ideas before offering them to the 
public ; that would mean the swelling of his thoughts by the addition 
of much, strictly speaking, unnecessary water, and he prefers to 
present them neat and undiluted. 

The first of the four movements of his new symphony opens quite 
uncompromisingly, with an imperiousness which loses its power if 
the movement is taken too fast. The orchestration of the opening 
group of subjects is heavy, in marked contrast to the second group, 
where the music loses its tempestuousness (marking is allegro tem- 
pestoso) and its allegro character, even if the pace is to be main- 
tained. There is only a severely truncated recapitulation, and the 
whole movement is remarkable for its melodic copiousness and the 
delightful ingenuity with which the composer augments, diminishes 
and varies his themes rather than for more severely architectural 
qualities. 

The second movement opens with two false starts, at a quicker 
pace than the Lento of the main body of the movement, and is then 
dominated by a flute solo in which connoisseurs of Rawsthorne’s 
earlier works will recognise familiar melodic traits and a familiar 
atmosphere of aloof and impersonal melancholy, interrupted by 
moments of a more violent mood. The third, or scherzo, move- 
ment is largely in quintuple rhythm, and its humour is without either 
malice or bitterness, for Rawsthorne has a remarkably straight- 
forward musical temperament, capable indeed of mystery and 
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violence, of tenderness and sardonic playfulness, but quite foreign to 
the diabolical vein which his musical idiom sometimes suggests. 
The last movement I found the most difficult to grasp, though its 
buoyant quality and unfailing invention will dispose any listener in 
its favour. Perhaps a fast and tempestuous first movement demands 
a different kind of finale ; but two broadcast performances will by 
now have enabled many listeners—and perhaps me—to make up 
our minds. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Ir has more than once been suggested that the gallery-going public 
in this country are so slothful or so timid that until an exhibition 
has been made respectable by mention in the weeklies and the 
Sundays it does not occur to them to attend it - If so, three allitera- 
tive casualties of the compositors’ strike must have been the return 
to the V. and A. of the Raphael cartoons, now incomparably better 
displayed than in pre-war days ; the rumbustious comic strip formed 
by 150 Rowlandsons from Mr. Gilbert Davis's collection ; and the 
assembly of Rubens drawings and paintings at Wildenstein’s. The 
first alone remain with us / 

“Romantic ” and “ scientific ” impressionism dominate the new 
exhibitions. Gimpel Fils are showing a baker's dozen of Monet's, 
starting with a smoky grey winter landscape of 1873 and ending 
with one of the diaphanous water-lily exercises, dated 1907—a 
transition from the particular to the general, from observation to 
concept. For a period between the late ‘seventies and mid-'eighties 
Monet achieved a tension between the structure of the thing seen 
and the symbol of light-atmosphere he abstracted from it. At either 
extreme his statements became commonplace and flabby. Even in 
the middle of this period, as with the painting here of his garden 
at Vetheuil, he was sometimes quite incapable of giving any unity 
to the multitude of sensations that importuned his eye and 
accepted, as Sir Kenneth Clark has put it, “total immersion in a 
bath of appearances.” 

The year this picture was painted—1880—Signac wrote to Monet 
for advice. Three years later Seurat completed La Baignade. By 
1886—a year of antagonisms and “ passion,” as Van Gogh wrote, 
“worthy of a nobler and better aim “—the impressionist movement 
was dead. In the last group exhibition of that year George Moore 
had to go down on his hands and knees in order to distinguish the 
various hands of the “little green chemists who pile up tiny dots” 
(the phrase was Gauguin’s). The visitor to the Redfern Gallery's 
Pointillists and their Period may well, on the other hand, be struck 
by the richness and variety of the works gathered there. He should 
have no difficulty in distinguishing the lyricism of Signac from the 
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bold lushness of Luce, the naive stiffness of the Pissarros from the 
uneven but often pleasant Guillaumin. It is not an exhaustive collec. 
tion ; there is but one oil by Seurat and two by Camille Pissarro 
the American T. B. Meteyard. 
and the total effect is illuminating. Most of the canvases are as 
near to Monet as they are to Seurat, for their authors. blinded b 
the method, overlooked Seurat’s recall to order in painting. ’ 
Space permits only a glancing reference to Ivon Hitchens’s nudes 
at the Leicester Galleries. The almost abstract treatment of space 
in-depth and invention of colour harmonies which characterised his 
flower-pieces and romantic landscapes are here modified by inescap- 
able problems of form. There is a gain in compositional pre 
but only in some of the pictures does Mr. Hitchens as vet exhibit 
the complete assurance and inevitability of his best landscapes. At 
the same galleries Claude Venard’s succulent blacks and greens arise 
naturally from the mental climate of a Paris with a Painting century 
of taste and culture behind it, and Kenneth Rowntree is as dextrous, 
amusing and decorative as ever. M. H. Mipp.eron, 


RECENT RECORDS 


JENNIE TouREL sings Duparc and Fauré with beautiful finish, and 
Hans Hotter has made an endearing recording of Schubert's Im 
Frihling—all for Columbia. Disappointments were Ludwig Weber's 
O tu Palermo and some Strauss songs by Lotte Lehmann, where 
the predominance of art over nature is too marked. For H.M.V 
Victoria de los Angeles sings Dich, teure Halle and Einsam in triiben 
Tagen almost wholly successfully, with a beautifully pure line and 
tone. Boris Christov’s fine “ Death of Boris” is marred by poor 
choral singing, and he is hardly gross enough for Varlaam. Decca 
issues a Ritorna vincitor which shows the strength and the weakness 
of Renata Tebaldi, an attractive E lucevan le stelle by Eugene 
Conley and Schubert's Wohin and Die Forelle by Suzanne Danco, 
unfailingly artistic but not a well-chosen voice for these songs. 
The Schneiderhahn Quartet have made a magnificent recording 
of Beethoven's F minor op. 95, but the Busch Quartet do not always 
keep the lively counterpoint of Mendelssohn's Capriccio as clear 
as it should be. Gieseking completely conceals his prodigious art 
in a Mozart sonata (C major K. 545), and Cyril Smith only spoils 
the beautiful cantabile tone of his Schubert Impromptu (G major, 
not G flat as on the label) by some unfortunate rubato. These are 
all Columbia issues. For H.M.V. Colin Horsley plays a big Rach- 
maninov prelude (E minor) and a Szymanowski study with extra- 
ordinary brilliance, and Schnabel has recorded Bach's Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, the fugue too fast for comfort of player and 


listener. 
- * * - 
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PASSPORT ANNOYANCES 

Tue Premier, in enumerating at the Lord Mayor's banquet the 
municipal superiorities foreign visitors to the Exhibition would 
find, might have included in the list exemption from passport 
obstructions. It is a nuisance, which, like the plague of 
burglary, typhus, influenza, and other autumnal visitations, 
regularly undergoes newspaper audil at the close of every tour- 
ing season, and then slumbers undisturbed till the next. At 
present, from meliorations introduced or promised, and the 
conflicting returns of travellers, it is not easy to collect precisely 
the existing routine generally on the Continent ; but the practice 
can be stated, from recent experience, in one territorial section, 
and that the most frequented. 

fo visit France no passport is requisite, but it is in order to 
leave it; at least after an excursion into the interior. On 
application to the French Consulate in London, a person would 
be told no passport is necessary to go to Paris ; which is true, 
but not the whole truth. A Londoner might land at Havre, 
travel by rail to Paris, and take up fis abode there, and a 
passport would not be asked for; but he would be stopped in 
his egress from the republic without a permit, and a permit to 
embark would not be granted without the production of a 
passport. If he visited the Louvre on a week-day (on Sunday 
it is Open to all without question), he would be asked for his 
passport, and to enter his name and address, as at the British 
or in traversing the rooms of the Hétel de Ville he 
It is not easy to see the advan- 


Museum ; 
might be required to produce it. 


tage the French Government derives from persistence in the 
passport system. 
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to some good cigars this Christmas— 
at half a crown for the corona size? 
Impossible? But it isn’t, you know. 
Leaf costs less to import 
than cigars, and Criterion are 
made from imported leaf. 
It’s leaf of quite exceptional quality— 
and good leaf makes a good cigar. 


Try one and see. 
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YOUR DISCARDED GARMENTS AND 


FOOTWEAR 


URGENTLY 


As a result of the generous response to the recent B.B.C, Appeal 
by Dr. Gilbert Murray, we can now accept 750,000 garments. 
Funds are available with which to pack and despatch these to 


destitute refugees in Europe and the Near East. 


YOUR GIFT would show the 
cold, the hungry and the sick 
that someone is conscious of 
their need. In order to ensure 
acknowledgement of safe re- 
ceipt by Chairman please 
enclose your name and address 
inside the parcel. 

BRITISH OFFICIALS, Mis- 
sionaries and their wives, 
continue to ask for clothing 
and footwear for men, women, 





children and babies. Please 
post NOW, without waiting 
to repair (clean and moth- 
free, please) to OXFORD 
SPECTATOR, c/o DAVIES, 
TURNER & CO., BOURNE 
STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Maximum 15lbs. each parcel 
to comply with British Postal 
regulations. Sacks for des- 
patching large quantities (by 
carrier or rail) sent on request. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE 
FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


(Regd. War Charities Act, 1940) 


SUPPORTERS include Lord Halifax, Lord 
Beveridge, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Enid Blyton, 
Terence Rattigan. 

















From Casablanca to Zinder, 1,600 miles across the Sahara, 
goes the Forcign Legion's crockery. France made it, men ofall 
nations will use it—British Insurance covers the risks en route 


World-wide trust in the ‘ promise to pay’ of British 
Insurance brings Britain £33 million a year in foreign 
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LETTERS TO 


Smuts and Shaw 


Sir.—In his article on Shaw Mr. St. John Ervine writes: “ Lady 
Chatterley's Lover, if he had read it, would horrified him.” I 
don't know positively that Shaw ever did read Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
or what, in his deep heart. he thought or would have thought about it. 
But when he was at the Cape, in the early ‘thirties, I invited him and 
General Smuts to meet one another at lunch, saying to myself: “ Here 
will be historic talk.” Each tried conscientiously to produce it. Smuts 
told a story about his guerrilla work in the Boer War, which did not 
interest Shaw. Shaw, to enliven us, brought the conversation round to 
D. H. Lawrence (1 don’t remember how) and then said: “ Every school- 
girl of sixteen should read Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ As Smuts seldom 
read novels and had never read Lawrence or heard of Lady Chatterley's 
Lover, he saw no reason why every schoolgirl of sixteen should not 
read Lady Chatierley’s Lover, and, in his eager, polite way, he said: 
“ Of course, of course.” So nothing was provoked there. 

Then Shaw tried another subject. He said that for a country to go 
off the gold standard was simple robbery. South Africa, committed too 
long to the gold standard, was at the time pining away, and Smuts 
(though I don’t know whether Shaw had been in the country long 
enough to notice it) was going from platform to platform passionately 
preaching “ Off gold.” Here was no nonsense about novels, lovers and 
schoolgirls ; Smuts gripped his lips thinly and tightly together and 
made no response. After that the lunch soon ended. 

Shaw was one of the first people | ever met in England. I knew almost 
nobody, but he asked me to his flat in the Adelphi ; came in shyly ; told 
me about his investments and Sir Horace Plunkett; told me another 
time that his best work was Man and Superman ; that he began to fade 
in his sixties ; had a renewal in his seventies ; “ but what can you expect 
(he said) from the eighties ? "—Yours faithfully, 

42 Upper Brook Street, W.1. Sarah GERTRUDE 


have 


MILLIN. 


Far Eastern Policy 


Sirn.—May | suggest consideration of the reverse side of the “sombre 
facts mentioned in your leading article of November 10th? The 
reverse side displays, first, determination on the part of the leading 
Western Powers to exclude, over as wide an area of the world as possible, 
by all the means available to them, political and social ideas incom- 
patible with their own, though in the Far Eastern countries concerned 
the latter are exotic conceptions with no more to recommend them, in 
the light of local ideas and traditions, than those which Russia offers. 
The reverse side displays, secondly, determination on the part of Western 
Powers to maintain anachronistic régimes in the Far East by military 
means, and it displays, thirdly, association of these means with military 
preparations in Europe declared to be defensive, but characterised by 
repeated self-congratulatory statements, notably by our war-time leader, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, upon our superiority in the manufacture and 
supply of the most destructive weapons so far invented 

To these facts have to be added the following. America, while pro- 





MOTHBALLS and POLITICS 


To the casual observer there may be no relation between the two, but that’s 
only on the surface. Go further into it and you will see the connection : 
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Whether your industry is nationalized like Gas and Coal, or “ up” for 
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which tabulates all the essential data in handy book form, condensed for 
immediate absorption and fully indexed for future reference at a moment's 
Notice 

In recording these often highly controversial subjects KEESING’S takes 
no sides and passes no comment. It scholarly registers the facts and figures 
Twenty years of unbroken experience in sifting, checking, verifying news 
material from all over the world have taught KEESING’S team of expert 
chroniclers how to maintain a concise documentation on current affairs, 
renowned for its complete authenticity, constant up-to-dateness, and truly 
global coverage 


ou are well advised to get to know the Service 
and examine its “ living” Index. 


Keesing’s Publ. Lted., Keynsham, Bristol. Please supply free details of your service 
Name Address Sp. 6 
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THE EDITOR 


claiming her friendly feelings for China, has been the chief opponent jn 
the West of the present Chinese Government. Her policy, moreover, jg 
to allow Japan, as bitter an enemy of China in the past as Germany 
has been of France, to rearm as soon as possible. General MacArthur, 
an enthusiastic advocate of this policy, is also a publicly acknowledged 
advocate of converting Formosa into an American base, and holds such 
a dominant position in Far Eastern affairs that he is visited, instead of 
being summoned by the President of the United States for consultation, 
The Security Council, having declared last June that its military purpose 
was to compel the North Koreans to retreat to the 38th Parallel, has 
now, in the flush of unexpectedly rapid success, authorised this ambitious 
general to extend its original plan to the conquest of Northern Korea, 
which marches with Manchuria for many miles and with a small but 
important piece of Russian territory as well. 

To state these facts is not to evaluate them, unless the assertion that 
to China they are no less “sombre” than the facts you surveyed 
amounts to evaluation.—I am, &c., E. M. Gui. 

54 Warren Road, Guildford. 


Insurance and the Private Patient 


The article entitled The Private Patient which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Spectator is most timely. Disillusionment with the hospital 
benefits provided under the National Health Service is undoubtedly 
spreading after two years’ practical experience of the actual service, 
People who had hoped for relief from the unpredictable expenses of 
serious illness have come to realise that the attention they want will often 
be obtainable only if they seek private treatment outside the Service, 
Such being the mood, it is well that the complex financial implications 
should be explained, so that provision can be made against so heavya 
liability while there is yet time. Being intimately connected with the 
largest of the provident associations to which your article refers, | 
meet so often the heart-rending cry: “If only we had known of your 
association before this happened.” 

What has happened is that the National Health Service has provided 
the option of private treatment, and has then, both by its regulations and 
by refusing private patients aid from their compulsory health insurance, 
proceeded to put private treatment outside the reasonable reach of the 
great majority of the populace. My association, and one or two others 
like it, are attempting to fill the gap by making it possible for anyone 
who wishes to be treated privately to afford the cost. And in doing this 
we are sure we are helping to preserve the facilities for private practice, 
for without an adequate “ insured population” there is a real danger of 
nursing-homes and hospital pay-beds being closed, not because they are 
unwanted, which is certainly not the case, but because people simply 
would not be able to afford treatment privately.—Y ours faithfully, 

E. F. Wess, General Manager. 
British United Provident Association, 
Provident House, 61 Bartholomew Close, 


The Ethics of Gambling 


Sir.—I am surprised at the Spectator's rather grudging attitude to the 
report of the Social and Industrial Commission of the Church Assembly 
on the ethics of betting and gambling. It must have come as a 
relief to thousands of loyal Churchmen who are convinced that to “ buy 
is no more sinful than to buy anything else not strictly 
They simply regard the condemnation of raffles at a church 
sale of work as nonsense. In this part of the world you may apparently, 
win a cake by guessing its weight at the price of 3d. without sin, but 
to expend 3d. on the chance of winning a cake is sinful. 

Surely we are all agreed that a Christian is responsible to God for the 
best use of his money and his time. If that is accepted as the controlling 
principle of life, then individuals must be left to decide for themselves 
what money and what time they are entitled to spend on amusement. 
It is all a matter of proportion. Only Puritans and prigs would deny 
the right of every man to waste a little time and to waste a little money. 
Whether you waste your money on chocolates or cigarettes or football- 
pools is a matter for individual preference. Again, the number of good 


Sir, 


The 
E.C.i. 


great 


a chance” 


necessary 


Christians who play bridge for modest stakes must be enormous, The 


Church only weakens its Own authority on matters by 
denouncing as gambling and therefore sinful such harmless amusements. 
Only a fanatic would grudge our Royal Family, who set the nation 
such a fine example of Christian living. the innocent pleasure they get 
out of race-meetings and the ownership of horses 

The finding of the Church Commission is very much in line with the 
finding of the Roman Church on this subject. 1 only wish the Church 


weightier 
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THE SPECTATOR 


lt would be a good thing 


of Scotland had shown as much good sense. 
“ Abusus non tollet 


for all ecclesiastics to remember the legal axioms, 
wsum ”” ind De 


Manse of Dun, By Montrose, 


Delegates to U.N. 


Sixn.—Janus attempts to counter my criticism of the absence of M-P.s 
by pointing out that they have wider responsibilities than are involved 
in merely representing the interests of one limited locality; but, as he 
often does he rephes to a question I did not ask, and ignores the one | 
did. Of course, M.P.s have wide responsibilities, as is implied in their 
membership of the British Parliament, not simply of a Town Council ; 
but, even so, they cannot divest themselves of their duty to their con- 
In fact, few attempt to do so in the period preceding an 
election: then they are prepared to let the affairs of Boriogoola-Gha 
go hang. There are perfectly simple methods of associating the House 
of Commons with such international bodies as U.N., without depriving 
‘a large number of people of the Parliamentary representation to which 
they are entitled.” (Yes, I say it again.) Does Janus really think that 
the electors would vote for a candidate who told them that he would be 
out of the country for months at a time ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
152 Harley Street, WJ. A. PINEY. 


minimis non curat lex.’—Yours, &c., 


Angus. D. B. M. MELLIs. 


stituency 


Justice for Teachers ? 


Sirn,—Teachers will welcome F.C.1.1.’s letter under this heading. They 
will, | am sure, endorse the claim of those engaged in insurance to a 
similar salary scale ; but they will, of course, expect the other conditions 
to be similar, too. They will want to be allowed to start earning at the 
age of sixteen, and to acquire their qualifications in their spare time. 
[his suggestion might also be passed on to the medical and dental pro- 
fessions, members are privileged to spend even longer than 
teachers in the pleasurable environment of a university. Teachers, 
doctors and dentists will not need to be paid so lavishly if they have 
never acquired those expensive tastes which, as everybedy knows, it is 
the main purpose of the universities to foster—Yours, &c., 
The Wall House, Curbridge Road, Witney, Oxon. B. B. CAusER. 


A Private Members’ Victory 


Sin.—May I correct a mistake in the paragraph entitled “A Private 
Members’ Victory” in your issue of November 10th, 1950? You 
welcome the Government defeat on November 8th, but add: “ The 
division was unexpected, and no whips had been issued.” In fact, two- 
line whips had been issued by both sides, and many Members who could 
not be present had taken the precaution of pairimg.—lI am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, HENRY STRAUSS. 
House 


whose 


of Commons. 


The Other “Graphic ” 


Sir—I am sorry to see that Janus made one of his rare mistakes last 
We have had only three editors on the Daily Graphie in the past 
seven years—-Mr. Roland Thornton, Mr. Norman Hamilton and myself. 
One more than The Times in the same period !—Yeurs faithfully, 

H. E. Crarp, Editor. 


week 


Kemsley House, W.CJ. 
1 did make a mistake, and it has been most courteously 
Ihe information supplied to me concerned the “ Sunday 


Daily 


[Janus writes 


Graphic, 


corrected 


Graphic "] 


Party Manners 


Sin Your reviewer of Party Manners must have a very short memory 
when he can write that “ It was indeed as tasteless as it was implausible 
io suggest. as Mr. Gielgud does, that a Socialist Minister might be capable 
of subordinating, on the eve of a General Election, the interests of the 


nation to those of his party.” Whatever may be said of Socialist 
Ministers, surely Mr. Fleming cannot have forgotten that what he 
describes as “ implausible ™ was actually done by a Conservative Prime 


Minister in 1935. Referring to the General Election of that year, 
Mr. Baldwin, in speaking in the Debate on the Address on November 
12th, 1936, said: “Supposing | had gone to the country and said that 
Germany was rearming. and that we must rearm, does anybody think 
that this pacific democracy would have rallied to that cry? 1 cannot 
think of anything that would have made the Joss of the election from my 
point of view more certain.” If this is not an example of subordinating 
the interests of the nation to those of a party, I do not know what is.— 
I remain, yours faithfully, Enc J. H. Evans. 
Sherborne, Dorset. 

more example of the dongers of satire —Eb., Spectater.] 


Leigh Vicarage, 
1One 
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A Christmas Present 


eheaper than 


befere the war 


This is a present which will cost you less than the price of a novel, 
or of one pit seat at a London theatre, or of fifty cigarettes. And 
it is one which will go on giving pleasure much longer than any of 


these—until midsummer in fact. 


Because we believe that the independent point of view which the 
Spectator represents is more important than ever in the present 
critical stage of the history of Britain and the world, we have decided 
to make a special offer of a six months’ subscription to the Spectator 
at a very greatly reduced cost. 
To post the SPECTATOR for six months to friends you may 
nominate residing in any part of the world at the following 
reduced rates:— 
Fer ONE new reader 


For TWO new readers 
Fer THREE new readers 


7s. 6d. for six months (normally 15s.) 
12s. 6d. for six months (normally 30s.) 
15s. Od. for six months (normally 45s.) 


And an additional 5s. for any further neminees. 


The offer is open to every Spectator reader, and there is no limit 
to the number of your friends whom you may nominate. We are 
convinced that most Spectator readers can think of two or three 
people who would welcome the chance to learn from week to week 
what the Spectator has to say about things—as well, of course, 
as enjeyimg the various other features that go te make the Spectator 
still the best of the weeklies. 


BRERRERSSESRRESRERESREREECESSESSRERSSERREESESREREREES BRSSEREERER 


To the Publishers, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, Londen, W.C.1. 


I accept your Special Christmas Offer and enclose £ S. d. for 


six-monthly Gift Subscriptions; my name and address is -— 


Will you please send your Gift Subscriptions to the following, none of whom, 


to my knowledge, is a reader of the Spectator. 


| 
Qos 
2. z> 
~— 2 
% 
3 
4% 
"mm 
x 
3 ” 


(A letter, with full particular:. wil! suffice.) 


$13 





HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ? 


Can 
cold air 
heat 
metal? 


’es, when steel is made in a Bessemer converter. 
A blast of cold air is forced through molten iron and 
raises the temperature by as much as four hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. This burns out the impurities and changes the 
iron into steel. So high is the temperature produced in the 
converter that it would melt a garden roller like a lump of sugar. 


HOW hard can a 
hammer hit ? 


Steam hammers used for 
forging steel can strike a blow 
of 100 tons but the workers 
operating them can make them 
tap a watch glass without 
breaking it. 













A Fence around the 
Earth 


The amount of barbed wire for 
fencing made in Britain in 1949 
would go 1} times round the 


earth. A great deal of it goes to 
New Zealand. It helps to pay for 
the wool we need for clothes. 





In Skill and 
Enterprise 


cpr r 
STeel 


is serving you 
well 





Do young steel men 
travel far? 


Many young stee! men and students are sent 











abroad each year by 


the industry under a regular exchange scheme. They go to France, 
Belgium, | Holland, 
Austr tia This “~“ 


d general as well as 


iwemburg Germany and Sweden, and also as 
part of the industry's training 
imme to exten Pro- 


Steel depends on the skill, enterprise and knowledge 


far as heme 1s just 


progr technical knowledge 
gress in Brits 


to make it 


f all who help 


BRITISH 


IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IN all parts of the country where there are gardens the raking up of 
fallen leaves from lawns and paths is now in process. Who does not 
know that happy-melancholy task, seemingly so leisurely and peaceful, 
in fact so back-breaking and lumbar-muscle-stretching ? For days it goes 
on aS an unequal combat with the trees, who scatter their outworn 
currency of dubious gold faster than the poor misers beneath can gather 
it. But gradually the store on twig and branch becomes exhausted, and 
the moment comes 





“When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.” 
Then the human with the rake gains the day, and the last, or almost the 
last (for there is never quite a last leaf), desecration is removed from the 
jealously tailored lawns and carried down to the compost heap, there to 
be turned in under a little soil and lime, to prevent the wind scattering 
it again, and to ensure that it shali fall into its final worth, which is 
more even than real gold. But still some people burn their leaves, as 
though they were living in an age of opulence, with stable manure to be 
had for the asking, and phosphates from the village shop. We ought to 
deprecate this, and to frown upon such unconservative methods, 
Marxian principles will not do in the garden. 


Hops in Kent 
In the Kentish hop-gardens, however, the burning of the vine-stems 
is a legitimate procedure, for it is done on such a scale that considerable 
amounts of potash are left, to scatter round the “hills,” as the root- 
mound of the hops is called. The scene is almost a sacred one. The 
landscape, set with a vertical notation of bare poles in the gardens, 
and denuded trunks in the copses and fruit orchards, becomes woven with 
a music-score of pearl-grey smoke, that winds a fugal counterpoint at 
the direction of the November airs. If the mornings be frost-bound, the 
smoke will stand still, frozen into stone, until the sun warms it and 
draws it into reluctant motion again. The movement, burdened with 
time and recollection older than individual life is almost unendurable te 
the mortal onlooker. It is like history embodied, or half embodied, 
Every year it takes me by the heart, as it took Laurence Binyon, who 
wrote one of his best poems on this theme, to remind himself that in 
spite of the sadness of these vegetable obsequies: 
“ They will come again, the leaf and the flower, to arise 

From squalor of rottenness into the old splendour, 

And magical scents to a wondering memory bring ; 

The same glory, to shine upon different eyes. 

Earth cares for her own ruins, naught for ours. 

Nothing is certain, only the certain spring.” 
however, are already tuning up, for the 
and encouraging sound in all 


“ruined choirs,” 
song of the thrush, that most youthful 
nature, is already abroad, especially after daybreak as an accompani- 
ment to the morning cup of tea on the terrace, with which I begin my 
country day. Id like’ to quote something in verse about that, too ; but 
I must not make my column into an anthology. 


Shakespeare’s 


In the Garden 

As I write this I break off from time to time to observe 
woodpecker), who for the past hour has been putting in some heavy 
mechanical drill work on the lawn below the yews. He uses head and 
bill almost as a graded, striking vertically from 
above, and at What 
even in the hectic scenery of our English autumn 

When I wrote recently about setting bulbs, I ought to have added that 
1 always dress the surface of the soil above them with a sprinkle of 
sand enlivened with a little basic slag. They love this, if the soil be 
heavy. Lawns, too, thrive on basic slag. It not only thickens the 
but gives it a deeper colour, especially if later in the winter, or evef in 
early spring, a dressing of sand again be given, but this time stung 
gently with a mixture of sulphate of ammonia and iron phosphate, a 
shovel-full of each to a barrow-load of sand 

I have had many letters of advice about 
Christmas. The general counsel is to bury them in biscuit-tins until 
needed. I had no idea that biscuit-tins were procurable. I thought 
they disappeared in 1939. This matter must be investigated. Mean- 
while, the nuts (a further supply having been left by the generous neigh- 
bour) are being stored in sand and topped with an inch of damp leaves 

RICHARD CHURCH. 


a yaffle (green 


separate tool, precision 


lightning speed, into the turf a foreigner he seems, 


grass, 


preserving walnuts for 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 38 
Report by Margaret Usborne 


A prize of £5 was offered for a poem (of not more than eight 

lines) to go in a visitors’ book which makes the best of things on the 
lines of a comment heard recently: “ It's such a pleasure to dry good 
lass.” 
: Perhaps I should apologise to competitors for introducing what 
are probably the two most effective stultifiers in the world—a 
visitors’ book and washing-up. Inspiration seems to have found it 
difficult to survive the double blow. Few of the entries really com- 
bined the back-handedly exquisite politeness and forgiving resigna- 
tion that | had in mind with a technique that did not conjure up 
in every line sympathetic memories of that paralysing last moment 
when the book is pushed under one’s nose. 

There were, in the less good wholes, some nice “good glass ” 
touches which caught the aesthetic near-snobbery of the example. 


“Inferior toil did not demean us. 
We washed some high-class ware between us.” 
from Mrs. Rapport. 
“How we laughed as we washed the Rolls 
And filled the antique jar with coals.” 
from “ Arc.” 
“T love to wash grease from good dishes, 
I adore sweeping dust from good rugs.” 
from M. K. Vivian. 


The prevailing preoccupations were, as no doubt they are among 
today’s hardworking visiting public, the homeliness of the home 
from home, the superior qualities of other people’s sinks—I liked 
Miss Hilda Cross’s useful guest who acquired a wonderful tan on 
her holiday because the sink faced south and said 


“My visit has been a real change, 
(The sink quite a different height.)”— 


the awfulness of other people’s dear little children and the truth 
of the proverb about making your bed and then having to lie on it, 
which A. M. Sayers summed up in 


“My bed was vile, but half the blame 
Was mine, because I made the same.” 


£1 each to Mrs. Hilda Brooke, Mrs. M. Stanier, R. J. P. Hewison, 
J. N. Wheeler and H. A. C. Evans, with a slight preference for that 
order of merit. Runners-up, H. J. Wheeler, who might have qualified 
for a prize but for a questionable rhyme, and W. M. L. Escombe. 


PRIZE-WINNERS 
[HiLDA BROOKE] 


“To dust your Chippendale and Ming, 
To make your beds that hail from Heals, 
Has been a treat for me, a thing 
This honoured guest most deeply feels. 
Who would not jump at drying up 
A Georgian spoon or Worcester cup ? 
How different from my unloved chores 
The privilege of doing yours ! ” 


[M. STANIER] 


“ My sink, my child, my husband, I 
Abandoned gladly at your cry, 
‘Come visit us... I came. What then ? 
Be witness, my departing pen, 
A second home from home I found. 
Scarce have I language to expound 
The debt I owe, in feeble ink, 
Your child, your husband and your sink.” 
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readers are urged to place a firm order with their newsagent or 
to take out a subscription. Newsagents cannot afford to take 
the risk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-returnable. 
Subscription rates: 52 weeks, 30s. ; 26 weeks, 15s. 
Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remittance, 
to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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{[R. J. P. Hewison] 


“Who carries coals glows doubly warm; 
Who makes his bed the softer lies ; 
Who purges china’s gleam and form 
Of lipstick, mustard, gravy—plies 
A brush—moves on the loitering dust— 
Some skill, much merit, has acquired. 
I would not have my talent rust, 

Nor see my host and hostess tired.” 


[J. N. WHEELER] 


“ As thrills the Sinologic soul 
At touch of *‘ Sung’ and stroke of “ Wang’ or ‘ Ming.’ 
My ego yearns for glass or bowl 
Of timbre fine and true symphonic ring. 
I revel at the pantry tap 
If all I wash up be as clear as crystal. 
Of luxury I’m in the lap 
When all I dry is Waterford or Bristol.” 


{H. A. C. Evans] 


“I didn’t know, but now I know, 
How cabbages and carrots grow, 
And that it’s requisite to hoe 
The tender plantlets, row by row, 
And wage upon each insect foe 
An unremitting war ; and though 
Lumbago’s all I've got to show, 
I know these things are good to know,” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 40 
Set by J. M. Cohen 


Coleridge expressed his joy on departing from Cologne in a 
poem of seven lines: 
As 1 am a Rhymer 
And now at least a merry one, 
Mr. Mum's Rudesheimer 
And the church of St. Geryon 
Are the two things alone 
That deserve to be known 
In the body-and-soul-stinking town of Cologne. 
A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for verses conveying 
the same even-handed justice upon any other town or city. 
Coleridge's metre and rhyme scheme must be followed. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, #1 envelopes marked “Competition,” and must 
be received not later than November 24th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of December Ist. 

















———— 


| Book Tokens 


Books are the best Of all gifts, and still the best value for 
money. If in doubt, give Book Tokens. Five new designs, 
at all good bookshops. 


Exchange values: 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
12s. 6d., and 21s., plus 4d. service fee. 





AND OF COURSE— Book Tallies FOR THE CHILDREN 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


HE extraordinary poetic reputation of Ezra Pound, that 

has caused him to be placed on a level sometimes higher 

than that of W. B. Yeats or T. S. Eliot, has not yet been 
effectively investigated, either to establish it as something worthier 
than a fashion, or to dismiss it as nothing else. The book which 
might have decided this is a collection of essays to be presented 
to Ezra Pound on his 65th birthday, under the editorship of Mr. 
Peter Russell.* This is an interesting book, for, by describing his 
vital personal influence, and in one or two sketches picturing him 
as the impresario of modern poetry, the book is partly a record and 
partly an explanation of the literary fashion which Pound set for 
a certain group of writers. It is an important book, for it attempts 
to convince the reader of the greatness of Pound's poetry, where it 
does not already assume this. It is also an affecting book, for it 
shows to what extreme of uncritical admiration friendship and 
gratitud> may carry the disciple. But it is a bad book, if it is meant 
to be “an unbiased and representative criticism.” 

Among several other reprints, it contains one article which was 
written as early as 1925 by Ernest Hemingway, and another by 
Mr. Eliot published in 1946. As several of the other writers quote 
Mr. Eliot’s introduction to a volume of Pound's Selected Poems 
published in 1928, and as he himself in this recent article has found 
nothing of importance to alter in his former view, one may take 
that view as being one of the most important critical foundations 
for the reputation of Pound’s verse. In 1928, having described 
Mauhberley as a great poem, Mr. Eliot went on to call the Cantost 
(of which all but the Pisan Cantos have now been re-issued) “ by 
far his most important achievement”: but the importance which 
Mr. Eliot saw in this work was not the greatness, dignity, wisdom 
or imagination of theme, subject, character or conception, but the 
ability of the poet to use words and rhythms in a skilful manner. 
He has written: “As for the meaning of the Cantos, that never 
worries me, and I do not believe that I care... I am glad that 
the philosophy is there, but I am not interested in it.” This emphasis 
which exalts the verbal and rhythmic dexterities of Pound—which 
are as felicitous when applied to something incomprehensible or 
trivial as they are when used for some clear or vital statement—may 
be the only satisfactory one, but it precludes Pound's importance as 
a poet. 


Certainly in Mr. Russell’s book the several essays which attempt 
to explain either the meaning or the philosophy or the structure 
of the Cantos restore the critical balance by attempting to establish 
the Cantos as something better than an open storehouse of modern 
cadences. Mr. Russell's view—“To try to separate the poetic 
essence from the didactic substance of the poem would be valueless 
pedantry or, at best, adolescent romantic aestheticism "—does at 
least allow from the starting-point of discussion the possibility of 
Pound's greatness : Mr. Eliot’s hardly does that. For one may 
imagine the work of a poet being held up for attention only because 
4t contains certain virtues of language, but one cannot conceive 
the recommendation of such work as great poetry, except by a 
perversion of one’s idea of greatness and poetry. As poetry is 
composed of words only, any theme it contains depends entirely 
on the words : there cannot be a thought which one may extract 
from a poem and call great, while the language is mediocre ; nor 
can there, as in this instance, be a language which is great when 
it expresses mediocre thoughts. Because of this, although one must 
agree with Mr. Eliot that the only value of the Cantos is stylistic, 
one does not rate the total value very high. Perhaps to poets the 
value may be immeasurable. Pound's greatest achievement is 
probably his having encouraged, and made innumerable precedents 
for, the inclusion of a large number of new and several previously 
offensive words in the vocabulary of English poetry In the 
rectification of the purism of previous poets he went too far, 
especially in adopting too frequently a syntax that derives from 
the language spoken today by men of interior habits of speech. 
For all this, he is undoubtedly the superb master, “the onlie 


begetter,” of the modern exaltation of novelty and ingenuity of 
verbal technique, over and above nobility or depth of subject. Yet 
his value is still obscured by his admirers, and ignored by the rest. 

The rest have on the whole dismissed the Cantos as obscure 
This is unnecessary : one has difficulty in understanding what the 
author says only when one does not share with him a knowledge 
of the object or the circumstances to which he refers, or the 
language, such as Chinese, which he uses. It is our incapacity, not 
his obscurity, which causes the difficulty. His fault is the graver one 
of conception, more than of execution. Because his subjects, such 
as the methods of conducting financial houses, or the chronicle 
of the Chinese dynasties, are of the kind which in principle no 
one need know to appreciate poetry—as in principle we must have 
a certain knowledge of nature to appreciate any poetry—the real 
fault is not that their presentation is obscure (though he could have 
made it much easier, in fact he deliberately conceals his meaning), 
but that any poem which has this kind of subject cannot, without 
a miracle of imagination, command serious consideration—and 
consideration which, in its proper nature, is obliged to pay little 
attention to what is being said, because the miracle has not been 
performed, cannot be called serious. 


Should one apply to the Cantos the full power of an alert con- 
centration, such as withdraws from reading recognisably great 
poetry with a sensation of having met a far greater than its own 
image, one will be repelled after a very short time; should one 
do the same to The Testament of Beauty one may be disappointed, 
but one will not be repelled. For Pound’s work resists serious atten- 
tion. If one does not accept the surface of not always reasonably 
connected images as containing a sufficient sequence of sense, one 
will find nothing else to accept. If one is not adapted to the recon- 
ciliation of the meanest kind of language as it is employed in the 
meanest kind of conversation with the idea of language that is 
proper to poetry, then one will conclude that there is much in this 
work which is not poetry. No one will deny that there are parts 
of this book which draw a momentarily pleasing picture ; that there 
are lines of extraordinary beauty ; that there are more diversity of 
syntax and more novelty and originality of expression than in any 
other poem of this period. But force of syntax is more important 
than diversity, as the aptness of words is more important than 
their mere use; and the kind of novelty which is exhibited in 
Pound's work, and which has been elevated falsely to one of the 
major poetic virtues by his numerous imitators, is not the novelty 
that is bred out of the operations of a powerful imagination, but 
the kind of novelty which a man of vast and ill-digested erudition 
might be able to produce by effort of will. 


This, of course, is the core of the matter : how it was done, and 
why it was done : how such a masterpiece of unbelievable, unneces- 
sary ingenuity could have been performed. Pound's object of com- 
posing a hundred Cantos is now in sight of being achieved. Of 
his readers no one is really fit to judge the work: no one 3 
qualified to say whether the model of a Bach fugue is faithfully 
followed and bestows its unity on the whole. For there is only 
one person who can say whether this work is a whole work, whether 
it is good or bad. It is constructed on principles that belong 
to one man’s mind alone, which has built out of its ideas a castle 
which it has made even more dense than that of Axel, seated at 
Auersperg, in the centre of the impregnable forest; but Pound's 
castle is neither as noble nor as interesting an edifice Even his 
greatest admirer has described the place to which Pound sent the 
society of men condemned in the Cantos as “ a Hell without dignity, 
without tragedy, and it presupposes a Paradise without dignity.” 
But perhaps the most acute criticism of Pound’s work is contained 
in its description, by George Seferis, as “ a poetry where the impor- 
tant and the trivial have the same value.” RICHARD MURPHY. 


* Ezra Pound. Edited by Peter Russell. (Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d.) 
+ Seventy Cantos. By Ezea Pound. (Faber. 25s.) 
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Reviews of the Week 


Bolsheviks at Work 


The Bolshevik Revolution: 1917-1923. Vol. 1. By E. 
(Macmillan, 25s.) 


Tue first volume of Mr. E. H. Carr’s projected History of Soviet 
Russia has long been eagerly awaited, and the expectations formed 
of it will not be disappointed. If Mr. Carr can carry out his 
ambitious plan at this level and on this scale, he will have produced 
one of the few really indispensable books for understanding the 
age in which we live. \ And this first volume is by itself far and 
away the most important book on a Soviet theme that has yet 
appeared in the English language. One does not know whether to 
admire more the persevering hunt after the extant original sources 
that lies behind the work, the intellectual effort involved in reading 
through their often turgid and repetitive contents so as not to miss 
what is vital, or_the skill and clarity of the author’s presentation 
of his analysis. //Even those whose view of the Russian Revolution 
is (like the present reviewer's) far removed from Mr. Carr’s own, 
who are oppressed, as he is not, with the essential tragedy for Russia 
and for the world implicit in the transformation of a movement 
for liberation into the construction of a newer, more far-reaching 
and more cruel tyranny than the one it replaced ; even those who 
feel that no book that omits this aspect of the matter can ever be 
wholly satisfactory, cannot but acknowledge the intellectual magni- 
tude of Mr. Carr’s achievement. | To compare it, for instance, with 
the Webbs’ Soviet Communism, so acclaimed in its day, is to 
measure our advance in the comprehegsion of the whole unfamiliar 
world of continental totalitariahism. ‘It affords the best answer to 
those who argue, first, that the materials for understanding Soviet 
history do not exist, and, second, that there is no one qualified to 
use them.| It is not a reflection likely to cause pride in British 
academic circles that Mr. Carr has written this book as a private 
individual working with the encouragement of a commercial pub- 
lishing house, and largely from library resources not in this country 
but in the United States. 

To understand the limitations of Mr. Carr's book, it is necessary 
to be clear what it is he has undertaken to do. |The History of 
Soviet Russia has not been conceived as a narrative history. What 
Mr. Carr is concerned with,'is the study of the building-up on 
Russian soil of an economic and political system based upon the 
Marxist ideology and owing much to the development of Marxist 
ideas in the internal struggles of pre-Revolutionary Russian 
socialism, the story of which forms the prelude to his history.| For 
this reason, the first part of the whole work subtitled The Bolshevik 
Revolution is itself subdivided into three main headings under 
which Mr. Carr| proposes to consider the development of the Soviet 
system between the October Revolution and the death of Lenin. 
The present volume is concerned with the political and constitu- 
tional structure ; the second and third (promised for next year) will 
deal with economic affairs and with foreign policy. (Since we shall 
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have to wait for both bibliography and index until the third volume 
appears, it is to be hoped that the promised schedule of production 
is maintained.) The second part of the project is to be entitled 
The Struggle for Power : 1923-1928. \t remains to be seen whether 
the techniques which served Mr. Carr so well for the early period 
in which free discussion, at least within the party, was still large! 
maintained, will still be fruitful, or whether the clamping down 
of the mask of unanimity will prove an insuperable obstacle. 
The problem presented by this first instalment is a different one 

lIf one concentrates on analysis, on ideas, situations and their inter. 
action, one is bound to find oneself Wxiting as though what actually 
happened was in some sense predestined. { This is the more likely 
to be the case when, as with Mr. Cart,/the writer appears to 
accept something of the general outlook of the movement he 
describes—not in the sense of being a Communist or near-Com. 
munist as ordinarily defined, but simply in regarding the proletarian 
revolution and the establishment of socialism as both the ordained 
end of the historical process and as on the whole desirable 
Because, in fact, the working politician, whether a revolutionary 
or not, has to confront at once all three aspects that Mr. Carrs 
analysis divides, and because he confronts them not simply with 
a stock of ideas but with passion and prejudice and with the lust 
for power without which he would hardly be a politician and 
certainly not a revolutionary, |the narrative historian has advantages 
over the exponent of pure analysis.| Mr. Carr does not conceal 
the fact that the Revolution had its accompaniment of bloodshed 
and horror; he does not ask himself whether terror itself was not 
the obvious weapon of men like Lenin and his associates, and 
whether the heart of the matter does not lie in the very fact that 
they were prepared to stop at nothing to_retain the power that 
accident almost had thrust into their hands.! It is a tale of desperate 
men—and of this we get little hint. 

' But what Mr. Carr does clear up magnificently is the whol 
tangled relation of Party and Soviets—a clue not only to the history 
of Soviet Russia but to much that has since happened elsewhere, 
and above all to the whole complex of questions that are usually 
referred to under the heading of the “ nationalities policy.” The 
complicated process by which the Tsarist Empire was broken up 
and then again largely reassembled, and its implications in and for 
Marxist thought, have never been dealt with in so masterly a 
fashion. {| These are difficult subjects: and it would be idle to 
pretend that Mr. Carr’s handling of them will attract or hold a 
careless or superficial reader ; but for those who genuinely seek to 
understand what happened and how—and often why—this book will 
provide the essential foundation for all serious work. 

Max BELOFF. 


Larger than Life 


Alexandre Dumas: A Biography and Study. 
(Cassell, 30s.) 


THE phenomenal life of Alexandre Dumas requires a biographer 
of comparable appetite, industry and exuberance: someone who 
will enjoy the reading of three-hundred-odd books listed at the 
end of this study under the heading “authentic,” and some forty 
more of doubtful origin ; someone who will explore the noisy and 
predatory world in which Dumas lived and wrote, and who will 
allow himself to be carried away by the great Alexandre’s tremen- 
dous bluff, though not to the extent of surrendering all critical 
standards before his subject’s huge, unself-critical output. All these 
virtues Mr. Craig Bell possesses. 

Not only does he guide us through novels and plays which, if 
we have not read them before our sixteenth birthdays, we are 
unlikely ever to begin ; not only does he guide us through the get- 
rich-quick world of Louis Philippe and the Second Empire ; not 
only does he present Dumas’s imposing and boisterous figure without 
so much as a hint at the base and Freudian motives that may have 
swayed this money-making and money-wasting colossus, but after 
a patient reassessment of the work itself, by unfashionable standards 
of comparison with Scott, Dickens and Charles Reade, he faces us 
with his remarkable conclusions. 

Dumas, in his opinion, reached the height of his powers only after 
he abandoned the writing of historical novels: Monte Cristo he finds, 
for all its speed and mastery, lacking in “ characterisation, descrip- 
tion and repose,” and The Black Tulip he dismisses as a tour de 
force. He places Twenty Years After above The Three Musketeers 


By A. Craig Bell, 
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for the greater maturity of d’Artagnan’s presentation in the sequel, 
and even goes so far in his enthusiasm for that fourth Musketeer 
as to rate him, in agreement with R. L. Stevenson, as the finest- 
drawn masculine character outside Shakespeare. But in such books 
as Catherine Blum and Le Meneur de Loups, which Dumas set 
among the scenes of his childhood, the wooded country around 
Villers-Cotteret, and in which he drew portraits of the farmers, 
rangers and poachers who had been his earliest friends, Mr. Craig 
Bell finds a higher general level of achievement, while the later novels 
of middle-class life, Black Tulip for instance, and Une Aventure 
d'Amour, have for him a small-scale charm which makes him prefer 
them to the great Musketeer and Valois cycles. Dumas was sensi- 
tive to currents of fashion, and these little-known excursions, made 
as romanticism ebbed, on to the territory of Georges Sand and the 
Naturalists are perhaps undeservedly neglected. The enthusiasm of 
this book may well be sufficiently contagious to send out new 
readers to check Mr. Craig Bell's findings ; at present they can only 
be accepted with reserve. 

Merely by dipping into the ten volumes of memoirs or into En 
Suisse, however, one quickly discovers how splendidly Dumas could 
record the contemporary world of theatrical enterprises and 
journalistic ventures, and the feuds and generosities of Bohemian 
life. If any of his little-known writings will quickly reward the 
reader, it is these. For here one meets the writer himself, who set 
up such standards of quantitative output—34,000 words, the third of 
a modern novel, in less than three days ; the traveller who presented 
the Alps and the Mediterranean afresh to a public little given to wild 
scenery ; the young man from the country who made three fortunes 
and lost them all to the last penny. 

Mr. Craig Bell’s study is a work of scholarship, enthusiasm and 
individuality. It is often untidy in its presentation and idiosyncratic 
in its language ; nor is it in any sense contemporary in its outlook. 
But it is a first book of very considerable powers and encouraging 
independence of viewpoint, and it carries its reader along with some- 
thing of the headlong force of the great Alexandre himself. 

M. COHEN. 


The Foreign Service 


Both Sides of the Curtain, By Sir Maurice Peterson, (Constable, 218.) 


Tne first two hundred and ninety-nine pages of this book rua 
along more or less normal lines. The diplomat’s lot is usually 
pleasant. Wherever he goes, he is a privileged person with duck- 
shooting, trout-fishing, motoring and bridge to relieve the monotony 
of chancery and the tedium of official ceremonies. All this is 
narrated agreeably enough with touches of caustic humour, 
some good anecdotes, and a vivid sense of personal satisfaction. 
Of the political side of his activities the author does not tell us 
much, even allowing for the restrictions under which he necessarily 
laboured. His account of his experiences in Spain and Russia 
further illustrates the difficulties of doing business in a totalitarian 
country, Where the dictator is inaccessible and the Press under rigid 
control There are some interesting sidelights, but no startling 
revelations 

On page 300, breaks loose and in the 


however, Sir Maurice 
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following four pages sketches a radical proposal for the reform 
of the foreign service. He briefly summarises the failure of oyr 
foreign policy between the wars, though the argument is confused 
by the antedating of Hitler's reoccupation of the Rhineland by three 
years. He condemns collective security as furnished by the 
Covenant and the treaty of Locarno, and appeasement as attempted 
by the acceptance of the Japanese seizure of Manchuria and of 
Mussolini’s rape of Abyssinia, by the naval treaty with Germany 
and the agreement with Italy of 1936. The precise nature of his 
alternative policy is not disclosed, but Sir Maurice has no doubt 
where the cause of our failure lies. It is due to ignorant partia. 
mentary interference with the conduct of foreign affairs. The 
House of Commons is ill-informed, because only the Foreign Secrte. 
tary has access to the real facts, and of Foreign Secretaries, with 
the exception of Balfour and Curzon, he has a low opinion. From 
Curzon to Eden they were just “a succession of uninspired 
personalities,” of whom Ramsay MacDonald was the * most naive.” 
Lord Halifax, who recalled the author from Spain to make way 
for Sir Samuel Hoare, understood nothing about the Spanish situa- 
tion. What then is the answer? Sir Maurice suggests that it lies in 
associating the permanent heads of the Foreign Office with the 
Foreign Secretary in the responsibility for foreign policy and its 
exposition in Parliament. If they do not agree with him, they 
should have the right to proclaim their dissent in public. The 
Cabinet, Parliament, Press and public would then judge between 
them en toute connaissance de cause. If the Foreign Secretary 
was beaten, he would be sacked. If, as seems more likely in the 
ordinary run of party politics, which Sir Maurice appears to dis- 
count, the permanent heads were beaten, they could not be sacked 
of course, but they could always be ostracised in some Embassy 
abroad, where apparently they would no longer enjoy freedom 
of speech. 

One may somehow doubt whether this revolutionary notion js 
likely to be adopted. It ignores the elementary facts of political 
life. A contradictory debate between the Foreign Secretary and 
his Permanent Under-Secretary in the Albert Hall or in the Third 
Programme would certainly be diverting as well as instructive, but 
I do not expect to witness it in my time. Nevertheless, without 
endorsing his particular prescription one can very well agree with 
Sir Maurice that the present state of affairs is unsatisfactory 
Neither Parliament nor public has sufficient information on which 
to form an adequate judgement on foreign affairs. With the 
present restrictions on newsprint we are not even told of many 
things with which the readers of Le Monde or the New York Times 
are conversant. In the United States Congress and in most foreign 
Parliaments there are standing committees on foreign affairs, which 
frequently hear and interrogate the responsible officials, whether 
political or permanent. In this way an educated nucleus of members 
of all parties is formed. Much good might come from closer 
contact between the Foreign Office and Parliament on similar lines. 
As one reads meagre cabled versions of the utterances of Sir 
Alexander Cadogan or Sir Gladwyn Jebb at Lake Success, one 
cannot help regretting that we cannot oceasionally have similar 
statements here—in full. At present we-are starved, and, however 
impracticable his remedy, Sir Maurice Peterson has rendered a 
service by drawing attention to the dangers of our present ignorance. 
For regrettable though it may seem to the expert, foreign policy 
must in the end be reconciled to public opinion. 


HAROLD BUTLER. 


Timeless Record 


The Journal of Mrs. Arbuthnot, 1820-1832. 
Bamford and the Duke of Wellington, 


Edited by 
2 vols 


Francis 


(Macmillan. 6 3s.) 


Lyrron Srracuey said of Charles Greville that, having once tasted 
the delicious fruit of the tree of political knowledge, he found he 
could eat nothing else. This might have been said of Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, who describes Greville as “ the most unprincipled repro- 
bate in the Kingdom.” She thought, and so did Wellington, that 
he had been the writer of an anonymous postcard she received 
suggesting that she was in love with the Duke. Mrs. Arbuthnot 
died of cholera in 1834, aged forty. During her life she was well- 
known for her discretion, so that the extreme outspokenness of 
her Journal is unexpected and delightful. She was, as the present 
Duke says, the perfect mirror of her times and of the society 
which she lived ; she was observant, but lacking in originality of 
imagination. The mirror she holds up is less distorting than 
Greville’s, less fogged and spotied than Creevey’s. It would be 
hard to speak too highly of the fascination of her Jor rnal 
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INTEREST STARTS AT ONC: Interest is paid 
half-yearly, and is reckoned from the day of deposit to 
the day of withdrawal. 


FROM {1 TO £5,000 can be invested in the “Planet” 
in any one year, but the maximum is £5,000 in all. 


EASY WITHDRAWAL, You can have your money 


back—all or part as you wish—at short notice and— 
remember—at par. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848. Assets exceed £6,000,000 
Write for prospectus and latest Balance Sheet. 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 














In Other Words 


Who is so dissatisfied with lovely dawn 
that he must call it first light ? Did he also 
turn stockings into nylons and food into 
calories ? There is’a deep suspicion that he 
has all but replaced good, honest toil with 
man-hours and has invented work-shy for 
the bone-idle and absenteeism for the offence 
of the man who goes to a cup-tie on his way 
to work. 


It would be interesting to learn who 
starts such things. We take off and touch 
down and, on going to Siam, are astonished 
to find ourselves in Thailand. 


But we still go to a Bank. As yet 
Banks and banking remain untouched by the 
new terminology. Different names for debits 
and credits are hard to find, and if found 
will have the same meanings. Which is a 
good reason for leaving things as they are. 


DISTRICT BANK 
LIMITED 
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Mrs. Arbuthnot was twenty-six years younger than her husband, 
but they were ideally happy and very well liked. They moved 
at the centre of the Tory world. The Rt, Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, 
M.P., had been Ambassador at Consfantinople, and when the 
Journal opens he was Joint Secretary at the Treasury and responsible 
for the Treasury's patronage. The chief interest, historically, is the 
light thrown on the characters of such men as Castlereagh 
(Londonderry), whom Mrs. Arbuthnot worshipped, Canning, whom 
she disliked, Liverpool, Huskisson, Peel, and, above all, Wellington. 
It is strange that although this Journal’s existence in the muniment 
room at Apsley House was always known to its owners, no 
biographer of Wellington, nor, apparently, anyone else, has ever 
used it. Guedalla (1931) fails to mention it, while Cruttwell (1936) 
suggests that there was something “revolting” about the Duke's 
relations with the Arbuthnots, whom he describes as agreeable 
parasites. No description could be less appropriate. It would be 
impossible, after reading this Journal, to suppose that Mrs. 
Arbuthnot was ever the Duke’s mistress. It was a platonic friend- 
ship which warmed their lives, and after her death her husband 
made his home with the Duke at Apsley House. There “the two 
ageing men lived together united, without a twinge of jealousy, 
in their memories of the same woman.” Mr. Aldington in his 
recent life of the Duke (1943) badly misrepresents Wellington's 
relations with the Royal Family ; those relations are convincingly 
and amusingly portrayed by Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Although it is intensely political, this Journal is packed with 
scenes and anecdotes. There is George IV, at his Coronation, 
“continually nodding and winking at Ly Conyngham, and sighing 
and making eyes at her.” There is a companion picture of a Ball 
at Carlton House where the King stationed.a page outside a room 
to which he had retired with Lady Conyngham. Laughing, the page 
stopped not only the Duke, Princess Esterhazy, and Madame de 
Lieven from going inside, but also Lady Conyngham’s son. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot was rather shocked, and a score of passages in the Journal 
show that the famous Victorian primness was well on the way 
earlier than is generally believed. 

Elsewhere we are shown Castlereagh’s unhappy doctor trying, 
unsuccessfully, to convince Wellington that the crime of which his 
patient had accused himself, when he was out of his mind before 
committing suicide, was not a delusion. We are shown Wellington 
complaining bitterly that his duchess was mad. He said that “ she 
made his house so dull that nobody would go to it.” When asked 
why he had married her, he replied: “Could you believe that 
anybody could be such a d d fool. I was not the least in love 
with her.” And then he told Mrs. Arbuthnot the whole story. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot was not blind to the Duke's faults, as when he 
was childishly enraged with the architect, Wyatt, over the bills for 
Apsley House. Her own blind spots are often as revealing as her 
moments of vision. During the Reform Bil! agitation she writes of 
the scheme for giving political representation to Manchester and 
Birmingham. 

“ Nothing can exceed the folly of giving members to these popu- 
lous towns. It causes riots, and loss of lives and property, and is 
not needed, for the great merchants get returned for the rotten 
boroughs, and can attend to the interests of their town much better 


A BREATH 
OF FRESH AIR 


W. Kay Robinson 





A collection of the best writings of the well- 
known Nature Correspondent ot The Times and 
Sunday Times. An amiable, leisurely, green- 
fingered book. Illustrated by Len Fullerton. 
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oon if they were obliged to pander to the passions of an interested 
moo. 

These two attractive volumes are magnificently entertaining. They 
have the timeless quality of Pepys or Hervey. Mrs. Arbuthnot wags 
limited, but her character, unlike Greville’s, was a unity. She wag 
wise in the best sense, loyal, truthful, and supremely charming, 
Her Journal is admirably edited, and the production deserves g 
word of praise. PHILIP MaGnus, 


Animals and Art 


An Artist’s Life. By Sir Alfred Munnings. (Museum Press,  215,) 
Tue old saying that animals and art have but the first letter jp 
common was, I feel sure, coined by an art critic. The portrayal 
of animals is none the less, if not peculiar to this country, at leas 
a typical branch of the English school of painting and of cop. 
siderable antiquity. This school in the past produced those great 
artists Stubbs and Ben Marshall (although contemporary critics do 
not seem to have been unduly enthusiastic even about them). The 
position of an artist among his contemporaries is difficult to assess, 
but at any rate our critics have shown that they realised that in 
A. J. Munnings they had discovered a great man. Do I not notice 
a slight reduction in their praise of late? This I suspect is because 
Sir Alfred does not share their enthusiasm for modern art. 

In the past horse-painters were content if they obtained a like. 
ness of an animal that was good enough to satisfy their patrons 
The first artist really to tackle the subtlety of sunlight, with its lights 
and shades, ground and sky reflections on the satin-like summer 
coat of a horse, was Ben Marshall. It is in this conveyance of 
light that Sir Alfred shines. In addition, his tone values in oil-paint 
are so true that his pictures reproduce well in black-and-white. 
There are few more severe tests of an artist’s work. 

Of his own book Sir Alfred Munnings says: “In these pages 
I have tried to paint pictures in another medium,” and on the 
whole he succeeds, especially in recalling what, after all, is only 
yesterday. He started out in his carpenter’s shop studio in 1898 
long before the days of mechanical farming. “Those were the 
days when farm workers ploughed, dug drains, tended their horses, 
stock and sheep, wearing clothes in harmony with the soil.” He 
adds: “ Why I lost my chance of picture making with those splendid 
figures is easily explained, they were all around me ”’—the lament 
of artists in any period, who, as they grow older, realise that the 
scenes they failed to put on canvas will not be seen again. 
Munnings’s descriptions of sporting farmers, artists, grooms, hovse 
copers, gypsies and soldiers (in the 1918 War) show him to be a 
keen observer and certainly “a good mixer”; yet the sentences 
that most appealed to me were about horses: “ For all that I should 
not have sold her, | am making up for this now in keeping old 
friends, who have kept me. I have only sold four horses in my life.” 

But An Artist's Life. is chiefly remarkable, I think, for the illus- 
trations. Munnings’s very early work confirms a theory I have 
always held that the early. drawings of famous artists give little 
clue to their future abglity, In fact, in most cases artists develop 
late. The illustrations @pposite page 113, of Langham Mill Pool, 
confirm my belief thatthis artist would have achieved fame even if he 
had never depicted a horse. His studies of ponies (for example, those 
between pages 168-169) are, I personally think, better than his 
sporting scenes. This may be because his love of bright colour and 
sunlight with long shadows does not quite connect up with our 
conception of the hunting field with its grey skies, rain, wind and 
mud. The late G. D. Armour was an expert at this effect, but not 
quite such a draughtsman as Sir Alfred, whose careful studies in 
pencil are not the least attractive illustrations in this book. Indeed 
the illustrations tell the story of “an artist’s life” so well that words 
seem almost unnecessary. Unfortunately there are not many repro- 
ductions of watercolour drawings by this artist, whose skill in this 
difficult medium was, judging by the few I have seen, remarkable 
for their strength of colour. How they would stand out in a modern 
exhibition of watercolours! The contemporary fashion in the 
medium seems to be a free use of water and a strict rationing of 
colour, so that the first impression of an exhibition is of acres of 
white mounts. Doubtless this fashion will pass like others. It is 
one of the virtues of Sir Alfred Munnings that he has never been 
led away by fashions. His is representationalism direct from nature 
with the freshness of the sun and wind, only occasionally lost in 
his larger or more carefully composed pictures. The early efforts 


here illustrated, his youthful studies, as well as his more mature 
work, should be of intense interest to any art student and should 
help him to realise that there is no short cut to success. 

LIONEL EDWARDs. 
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The first small thread 


Just a hundred years ago the good ship “GOLIATH ”’ laid 
the first submarine telegraph cable across the Dover Strait. How 
many would have realised then that this endeavour was the first 
small thread in a web that was to cover the whole world with a 
complicated system of Telecommunications ? 

To-day the 155,000 miles of ocean cables, owned and 
maintained by Cable & Wireless Ltd. are constantly humming 
with news flashes, business deals and communications of State. 
The Company operate overseas telegraph stations in the Crown 
Colonies and many foreign countries. Their cables link United 
Kingdom postal telegraph offices with the Commonwealth cable 
network. 


CABLE « WIRELESS LTD 


Cable & Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 
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CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help 
The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. Please 
will YOU help this sad case ? 
CANCER SUFFERER (50889). Poor Mother (29) unsupported 
by husband and unable to look after her baby, needs con- 
valescence before resuming work. 
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This is but one of the many sufferers on our books for whom 
we earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely | 
by voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 


Jewellery welcomed and sold. 
Founder and Chairman : DOUGLAS MACMILLAN, 
M.B.E., M.R.1I.P.H.H. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Tel.: ABBEY 4124 


Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





HALT! WHO GOES THERE? 


Unless it is stopped, corrosive water eats insidiously into the iron and 
steel pipes of many industrial water systems. This corrosion is a 
trouble-maker which brings dislocation of work and high maintenance 
costs in its train. But Calgon (Albright & Wilson’s Sodium Metaphos- 
phate) introduced into the system by what is known as Threshold 
Treatment will halt corrosion and banish the troubles that arise from it. 
A few parts of Calgon in a million parts of water effect a cure — a cure 
which our technical department will be pleased to djscuss with you. 


ALBRIGHT & WiLsoN 
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(W 49 PARK LANE - LONDON - W.1 Tel: GRO. I311 Works: Oldbury & Widnes 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


OVER A CENTURY OF MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £55 MILLIONS 


Attractive new leaflets are now available. 


Write or phone for copies to: 
The General Manager, Head Office, 33, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C.3. Telephone . Mansion House 6543 
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Fiction 
The Dolphin in the Wood. By Ralph Bates, (Hart-Davis. tos, 6d.) 
Summer in the Country. By Edith Templeton, (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
10s. 6d.) 


Insurrection. By Liam O'Flaherty, (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 


AFTER an interval of ten years another novel from Mr. Ralph Bates, 
and very welcome it is. Childhood in a Wiltshire village during 
the golden years before 1914, hero-worship of a cousin who was 
shot for cowardice and insubordination in France, a frustrated 
it is the only word—love affair; and so to Spain, the dream country 
of Roger Frome’s earliest desires. It is a delicately written book, 
fine and fastidious in its choice of words, warm and tender in its 
feeling for comedy and admirably sustained on a note of intimate 
recollection. Altogether a book that offers an uncommon degree 
of pleasure. Yet I am not sure, remembering Lean Men and 
The Olive Field, that this is quite the sort of thing to be looked 
for from Mr. Bates. It wants something, I think, of austerity. 
For all his economy of phrase the sentiment of nostalgia is too 
pervasive, the recollection of Wellingdon Parva too loving, the 
morning light on the hills too golden. And the exchanges of Roger 
and Ruth, like Cousin Will's merriment and Aunt Sally's bitter- 
sweet tongue and the Wiltshire diaiect as a whole, seem to me 
just a little larger than life But | complain too much. The Dolphin 
in the Wood is the work of a very gifted writer, and wears its 
liveliness and strength of imagination or memory with genuine 
charm. 

Summer in the Country, a fitst novel by a writer for whom 
English is an acquired tongue, is comedy of a spirited and accom- 
plished order. To the extent that three-quarters or more of the 
book consists of family conversation—it is an odd family, too, or 
odder than most—the work bears some resemblance, I suppose, to 
the novels of Miss Comoton-Burnett. But the talk of Miss Temple- 
ton’s characters is much less stilted and has far more substance. 
They are Bohemian gentry living in a dubiously impoverished style 
in a baroque castle not far from Prague—the period is the early 
1920s—and the comedy they enact in the presence of a poor 
bourgeois fish of a visitor, a shallow, climbing young lawyer, springs 
from character and situation and not from a laboured and un- 
differentiated verbal contrivance. Miss Templeton is light, assured, 
delicately and sometimes mordantly acute. I wish she had not 
funked the ending. 

Mr. O'Flaherty’s new novel gives yet another account of the 
Easter Rising of 1916. Much of it is done with considerable 
power—there are scenes of mob violence and hysteria that carry a 
specially brutal emphasis—but the description as a whole is some- 
what rhetorical. The innocent young man from Connemara who 
is caught outside the Post Office by “the Idea” and experiences 
the “ dark rapture ™ of kiiling is, I fear, an Irish puppet ; while the 
simplicity of Mrs. Colgan must appear, on this side of the Irish 
Sea, mere ghoulish idiocy. Still, the emotional fire and the horror 
of the Rising are both there. R. D. CHARQUES. 





An eye-witness account of 
events that are shaping our world 


NEW CHINA 


FRIEND OR For? 


by Alun Falconer 
Foreword by Doctor Joseph Needham, F.R.S. 


The Author has only just returned from China, and is one of 
the very few Britishers who actually saw the Revolution in all 
its stages. He now tells the inside story of events upon which 
the issue of world peace or war may depend. 


WILL 475,000,000 CHINESE PROVE FRIENDS OR FOES? 
3s. 6d. net 


THE NALDRETT PRESS, 29, George Street, London, W.1 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


James Joyce’s Dublin. By Patricia Hutchins, (Grey Walls Press, 1g5,) 


Tuis is a first-class picture-book with a very intelligent text. The 
idea of trying to recapture as much as possible of the Dublin of 
1904 and of the young man James Joyce who lived in it, and wrote 
about it for the rest of his life, was a good one in any case. The 
perfect book on this subject would have to be written by somebody 
who lived there at the time or by somebody who has lived there 
for long enough to be able to follow all the remaining clues that 
Joyce left behind, and it is possibly too late already for that book 
to be written. But what could be done with an exact knowledge 
of Joyce’s work, with a remarkably good collection of old photo. 
graphs and with a good camera, Miss Hutchins has done. The 
linking text contains much new and interesting information about 
Joyce’s life in Dublin, but it also manages to be very readable and 
pleasing in its own right. The photographs are nearly all good 
and many of them are unfamiliar. There are some pictures of 
expanses of sand that seem to have got in by mistake and there js 
a picture of Dun Laoghaire taken, apparently at sunset, from 
Joyce’s Martello Tower, which readers of Ulysses, remembering its 
magical opening chapter, will most likely regard as the record of 
a missed opportunity ; for the time to take this picture was early 
in the morning and with the camera facing in another direction 
But to what lengths have Joycean exegesis and piety gone that such 
photographs are taken at all! Yet it remains true that this is a 
valuable and in some ways even a beautiful book. 

Waters of Silence. By Thomas Merton. (Hollis and Carter, 14s, 
A CERTAIN disquieting anomaly pervades this otherwise excellent 
account of the Cistercian Order. Authorship directs attention to the 
performer and is not really compatible with ideals of humility and 
self-effacement. As readers of Elected Silence are aware, Mr. Merton 
joined the Trappists in 1941. He is now a priest and has been 
officially permitted to publicise the idea of silence and contemplation 
to the outer world. Mr. Evelyn Waugh, anticipating some bewilder- 
ment, remarks in a foreword that monks have always made liqueurs 
and cheeses, We are duly grateful too; but what chartreuse or 
Port du Salut ever bore a private member’s name ? Mr. Merton 
is fortunate in having the best of both worlds ; as a monk he has 
access to the material for his history, and as a university man he is 
competent to present it. From the first Rule of St. Benedict, through 
the developments, persecutions and dispersals of the monks, Mr. 
Merton follows a line that is by no means one of simple progress on 
a chosen road’ Extensions of the order have often been largely 
dependent on an attitude of busy activity that was less concerned 
with the contemplative ideal than with fighting the political and 
religious animosities of the day. Indeed, even before the great 
twelfth century was over, Mr. Merton (whose style is compounded 
of dignity and impudence) notes that under the pressure of material 
activities “the contemplative spirit caved in.” (A more fortunate 
present-day Father is to be seen “ sinking his teeth . into his 
Cistercian vocation.”) The implicit finding is that among the 
thousands within these chosen communities only a small proportion 
will be genuine mystics. 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes; Plays and Poems. Edited by H. W. 


Donner. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) 


BEDDOES is a poet whose life and work have never been portrayed 
in organic relation ; nor does Mr. Donner in his long introduction 
to this Muses Library selection succeed in making good the lack. 
Mr. Donner is not content to accept the fragmentary nature of the 
poet's writing and the growing disintegration of his life without 
seeking for a common root-cause. The answer that he offers, 
however, does not satisfy our sense of the probable. Without so 
much as mentioning the word, Mr. Donner brusquely ignores the 
idea that Beddoes was—at least—a repressed homosexual, and that 
certain incidents in his life, his attempts at suicide, for example, as 
well as his melancholia and the way in which—in his later work— 
he frequently equated love and death, are most feasibly interpreted 
in light of this conjecture. His.own theory is that the poet's fascina- 
tion with the furniture and accoutrements of death (derived from 
recollections of his father’s dissecting) became a living reality for 
him when his mother died in his twenty-first year. The grief Mr. 
Donner attributes to the poet seems hardly borne out by his letters 
at that time describing the opera at Paris and the sprightly beauties 
of Florentine nights. 
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ACROSS 





This story is less completely equipped 
than Miss Kilmansegg was. (6, 6. 
Yes, send us six, you'll find them in 











1. Save Rio in ruins about the start of 10. 
a famous march. (12.) college. (6, 6.) 
8 Not to be confused with a man of 13. These dinosaurs seem to be merely 
pipes and stops. (9.) culugred lizards. (10.) 
9. Tobacco, Calverley found, bade them 15. This suggests seats for an exclusive 
avaunt. (5.) view of the precession without going 
ll. Its sign is largesse, se to speak. (6.) outside. (6, 3.) 
12. A booted man in the field, not very 17. Newman made one. 8.) 
smart. (8.) 20. He is liable to turn MS in to SM. 
14. A fresh tooth was in front. (10.) (6.) 
16. This tool sounds able to put two and nan = Fall into the hands of God, not 
two together. (4.) into the hands of ” (Tennyson). 
18. A short extract from the writings of (S.) 
Jules Verne. (4.) 2 4. 
19. Churchwardens, broken in service, SOLUTION a 
might be examples of these. (10.) ace: = No. 
21. Introductory. (8.) - 
22. They are destructive, no doubt, but 
may be quite sound. (6.) 
2s ~~ wr ong side, turning the bed to 
26 It cis like assistance from 
Holland: very refreshing. 
2?. Special followers ? (7, 5.) 
DOWN 
1. It relieves the Latin poet of a watch. 
s 
2 mE good-byes able to be musical ? 
3 lass chief 4.) 
4, 24. Two-pip peer? (4, 10.) 
5. Details, perhaps, of the mixture as 
before (6.) 
Just the opposite of dugout. (7, 2.) 
SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 1 
The winner of Crossword No. 599 is: A. ARMITSTEAD, EsqQ., Grove House, 
Broadwalk. Hooley, Chipstead, Surrey. 














LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


LIFE-BOAT MEN 


All Life-boat men are volunteers 
except the motor mechanics. 
All are rewarded every time they 
answer a call. Total yearly pay- 
ments to the men are nearly 
£100,000. The Life-boat Service 
is supported entirely by volun- 
tary contributions. Send your 
contribution however small. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
2, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.!. 

THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., 

COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, 


Cb., 
M.C., 


C.V.0., 
T.D., 





- Treasurer. 
+ Secretary. 


V.D. 
M.A. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES 


TRAGEDY OF NATIONALISATION 











SIR WALTER BENTON JONES’ SPEECH 





THE annual general meeting of The United Steel Companies, Limited, 
was held on November 15th in London. 

Sir Walter Benton Jones, Bt., chairman, in the course of his speech 
said: In the report for 1948-49 the directors added a statement of the 
year’s operations which showed among other things the high level of 
production achieved and the progress of development schemes. In the 
current report the directors are able to say that production has reached 
a still higher level. This higher level is again the result of improvements 
and extensions to plant, adequate and regular supplies of raw materials 
and co-operation between management and employees. 

A short time ago I read in some publication referring to a new steel 
works that one of Britain’s boldest and greatest industrial developments 
is nearing completion. But it must not be forgotten that there are 
already in existence great iron and steel works built up in many cases 
from small beginnings by courageous proprietors which can truly be 
described as great British industrial developments. 


RESULT OF ENTERPRISE 

I shall not be belittling enterprises of other companies if I mention 
eur own. There are four large steel works which together produced 
last year 2,128,000 tons of steel ingots; they are Appleby-Frodingham 
Steel Company in North Lincolnshire, Steel, Peach and Tozer, and 
Samuel Fox and Company, near Sheffield, and the Workington Iron and 
Steel works in Cumberland. All have fascinating histories, all have been 
built up from small beginnings to large works by enterprising proprietors, 
all have marched with the times, all are impressive and all are known all 
over the world. 

Our consolidated profit and loss account begins with what is 
described as balance of trading profit £5,107,852. This would be more 
correctly described as trading surplus, because many charges, including 
provisions of no less than £2,678,000 for taxation and of £1,175,484 for 
depreciation, have to be met out of it before arriving at a balance avail- 
able for appropriation to reserves or dividends. Thus reduced, the 
balance becomes £1,328,945. Again, £750,000 of this balance (plus 
£250,000 from another source) is appropriated to general reserve. The 
amount distributed to stockholders is £574,686. 


ALL ASSETS TAKEN OVER 

The Iron and Steel Bill introduced on October 29th, 1948, became 
an Act of Parliament on November 24th, 1949, eight days after our 
last annual meeting. The Act is commonly regarded as an Act to 
nationalise a whole industry, viz., the iron and steel industry. In fact 
it is an Act to provide for the establishment of an Iron and Steel 
Corporation of Great Britain and for the transfer to that Corporation of 
the securities, not of all, but of certain selected companies—specified in 
the third schedule to the Act—who are engaged in the production of 
iron and steel and in the activities leading up to and following their 
actual production. 

The United Steel Company is a selected company, and unless iegis- 
lation is passed which would make the Act of no effect, or the date of 
transfer is postponed, the securities held by our stockholders, namely, 
£5,097,000 Preference and £10,194,000 Ordinary stock, which are the 
only securities constituting the company’s capital, will automatically pass 
to the Corporation on February 15th. 

At a meeting of stockholders held in Sheffield on October 23rd they 
appointed Mr. C. R. Urquhart, partner in the firm of the company’s 
auditors, Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company, to be their 
stockholders’ representative. He will take care that the amount of 
compensation is correctly calculated. 

It is expected that the compensation for Preference stock will be 
22s. 10d. and Ordinary stock will be 30s. 4d. Compensation will be 
paid, not in cash, but in a new form of stock to be known as British 
Iron and Steel Stock, the conditions of which, speaking generally, will 
make it of par value at the date of issue. The Corporation, in effect, 
will acquire every single asset of the company and every single liability, 
Nothing whatever will be excluded. 

The directors of specified companies and their trade association, the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, have been criticised for unwillingness 
to co-operate once the Act was passed. But it should be remembered 
that the directors of the specified companies and their trade association 
(which has other members) are the elected representatives of the owners 
of the securities which are to be compulsorily acquired, but which have 
not yet been acquired. They could hardly lend themselves to the 
acquisition ; on the contrary, it is their duty to’ oppose it until the last 
moment. The irony, the tragedy of the whole matter is that nobody 
really wants iron and steel to be nationalised. 

The report was adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tuere is nothing in the current behaviour of markets to call for 
any revision of the view that improvement should continue—on 
cautious lines. International political uncertainties will doubtless 
deter all but the most light-hearted from letting out much specula- 
tive sail. That is all to the good and will ensure that the technical 
condition of markets remains sound. The rising tides of inflation, 
on the other hand, seem likely to persuade most people that this 
is no time for liquidity and that carefully-chosen equities should 
prove satisfactory holdings. Home industriaJs are moving slowly 
ahead under the influence of good profits and dividends but | 
suspect that most investors now have half an eye on the coming 
budget. The rise, in my view, is not likely to develop into the 
runaway kind. Of the commodity groups, which have obvious 
attractions in this inflationary phase, oil, tin and copper shares 
look as good as any. For the moment rubber shares are under a 
cloud and I see no hurry to rush in and buy, but equally I would 
not advise holders to sell. Share prices have lagged well behind 
the commodity rise. 


Joseph Lucas Results 


As might have been expected in the light of the rising output of 
the motor industry, Joseph Lucas, the accessory makers, have 
succeeded in achieving a spectacuiar increase in profits. For the 
year which ended on July 31 consolidated surplus from opera- 
tions, after deducting taxation, has jumped from £862,790 to a 
new peak of £1,359,474. This comparison probably understates 
the true increase in gross trading results, but to What extent unfor- 
tunately cannot be judged from the company’s preliminary state- 
ment. No taxation figures are provided, while another complicating 
factor is that in each of the two preceding years £500,000 was 
charged for replacement reserve before arriving at the consolidated 
surplus figure. If one assumes that a similar charge has been 
deducted in reaching the latest consolidated surplus, it would appear 
that the dividend now announced of 6} per cent. is being paid out 
of earnings of approximately 45 per cent. This year’s dividend of 
6% per cent. compares with 17} per cent. for each of the three 
preceding years but the Ordinary capital was trebled at thé end 
of last year by the distribution of a 200 per cent. scrip bonus. The 
present rate is, therefore, equivalent to 20 per cent. on the old 
capital. Judged in relation to the rise in earnings and the available 
total of net profits the increase in dividend is modest. It is clearly 
consistent with conservative financial policy. Joseph Lucas £1 
Ordinary shares are now quoted around 3ls. 6d., yielding just over 
4 per cent. on the latest dividend. The earnings yield, on the other 
hand, appears to be as high as 30 per cent. The shares seem to 
me to be reasonably valued. 


Silver Line Choice 


Holders of Silver Line 4} per cent. Preference shares have now 
received the option forms from the company giving them the choice 
of taking 21s. in cash, plus dividend arrears, or 16s. in cash, plus 
arrears, and one-half an Ordinary 10s. share. The choice must 
be exercised not later than November 27. As things stand at 
present, with the Ordinary shares quoted in the market around 
10s. 3d., which makes one-half an Ordinary share worth 5s. 14d., 
there is little in the choice if it is judged from the immediate stand- 
point of pounds, shillings and pence. My own feeling, however, 
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is that Preference shareholders would be well advised to take y 
the small stake in the equity which is now offered to them. Atte 
all, they would still be accepting capital repayment to the extent 
of 16s., plus dividend arrears of approximately Is. 3d. net, ang 
acquiring an Ordinary share-holding to the extent of only just over 
5s. The important point, as I see it, is that the whole repaymen 
plan has been made possible only through the energy and skil] of 
the present management, with Mr. Henry Barraclough at its head 
It should surely prove the right course to back the same stable by 
taking up a slice of the company’s equity. In advising Preference 
holders to follow this line of action | must make it clear that there 
is little likelihood of any Ordinary dividend for some time ahead 
On a longer view, however, Silver Line 10s. Ordinaries should 
reflect the benefits of sound and alert management, the rehabilita. 
tion of the company’s finances and the improvement in freight rates. 


New Issue Opportunity 


The opportunity for investment on attractive terms often occurs 
in the case of new securities offered to the public. A good example 
is provided by next Tuesday's offer of 750,000 Ordinary 5s. shares 
at 13s. 9d. each in John Bright and Brothers, the old-established 
Lancashire textile concern. This company was registered in 1887, 
having acquired the business of cotton spinners and manufacturers 
founded by Jacob Bright, the father of John Bright, the Liber 
reformer, in 1809. Since 1933 the majority of the three million 
Ordinary 5s. shares of the company have been owned by Kleinwort, 
Sons and Company, the City investment banking house, and it js 
this house which is now offering a proportion of its holding so as 
to obtain a Stock Exchange quotation for its very large investment, 
John Bright and Brothers differs from the general run of Lancashire 
textile concerns, in that it has gradually turned over to increased 
production of canvas, belting ducks and cord fabrics, with the result 
that its whole production now goes into industrial uses. Except 
as regards the production of rayon yarn the company is largely 
self-contained, in that it is organised as a vertical structure equipped 
to carry out all processes from the spinning of raw cotton to the 
finished product. The position as regards assets and earnings set 
out in the prospectus is impressive. The book value of the assets 
is about 13s. a share, but that does not take account, of course, 
of present-day values. Fixed assets carried in the balance sheet 
at £925,628 have an insurance value of over £4 million. As to 
earnings, the 10-year record shows an average of 48.6 per cent. 
earned on the present Ordinary share capital. It follows that at 
the offer price of 13s. 9d. the earnings yield on this average basis 
is about 18 per cent. In each of the past two years the con- 
pany has paid a dividend of 20 per cent. For the year ending 
March 31, 1951, an interim of 5 per cent. has already been 
paid and the directors now forecast a 15 per cent. final, thus main- 
taining the 20 per cent. rate. On this basis the 5s. shares at 13s. 94. 
are being offered to give the attractive yield of 74 per cent. On 
last year’s earnings the earnings yield is over 23 per cent. 


A Good Industrial 


I called attention earlier this year to the investment merits of 
the 5s. Ordinary shares of Blaw Knox, the constructional machinery 
manufacturers. The price has moved up a little to 33s., but there 
seems to me to be scope for further improvement. For 1949 the 
company paid a dividend of 30 per cent., but earnings amounted 
to 113 per cent. It is obvious that here is a case in which, without 
any infringement of the canons of sound finance, the directors could 
treat the Ordinary shareholders more generously. For 1950 the 
interim dividend was maintained at 10 per cent. in July and the 
final payment is not due to be announced until next March. Mean- 
time, it is believed that the company’s business is being maintained 
at a high and profitable level, considerable success having been 
achieved in introducing new lines of heavy earth-moving equipment. 
Another possibility from the shareholders’ standpoint is that the 
directors might see fit to bring the Ordinary capital more closely 
into line with the real resources employed in the business by dis- 
tributing a scrip bonus. Against the issued capital of £169,200 the 
company has a share premium account of £152,160 and carries 
forward undistributed profits of £372,213. On the 30 per cent. 
dividend the yield is 4} per cent. 
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refreshing 


in. these days to find an 
unusual and most enter- 
taining book that also 
combines the best features 
of a gay, witty novel and 
an eerie, exciting detective 
story. The book is 
A TOMB WITH A VIEW. 
by Lance Sieveking 
(Faber: 10/6) 











STOP PRESS: ‘ There has been 
no detective story since the war 
with so individual a flavour or 
personal a style.’ Sunday Times. 





ertisements must be prepaid, 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 

VOID furs got by torture, particularly 
A ermine.--Write for Fur Crusade leaflets 
from Mason VAN_ DER = 49, Tregunter 
Road, London, S.W.10. 


Classified adt 


unds are needed. 


OOKS PURCHASED ten any address 
Bs the London area ; fair price offered 
prompt clearance without trouble or 
expense to the seller.—FRANCIS MARSDEN 
Booksellers 59, King’s Rd., Chelsea, S.W.3. 
YANCER SUFFERER (50872). Free- 
C Church Minister (64), needs convales- 
ence costir 18 gens. Please help us to 
care for him (also hundreds of other sad 
ses).—-NATIONAL Sociery FOR CANCER 
Reurr, Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria Street, 
5.W 
I Ow TO STOP SMOKING. World- 
famous P ee Expeanasory Booklet 
Pree.—M: STaniey, 265, Strand, 
London 4 “tsolhorn, London, 
ONELY Old-Age Pensioners in Hack- 
4 ne Several hundred look to us for 
the joys and comforts of Christmas. Please 
help us to help them. All gifts, including 
warm clothing gratefully acknowledged by 
SuPeERINTENDENT Hackney Mission, Mare 


Street Central Hall, London, E.8. 
\ AYFARERS RESTAURANT, of Gran- 
ville Place, Orchard St., W.l. MAY. 
5125. have opened a branch “establishment 
at 33, Oxford St.. W.1, GE 4713 (opposite 
Frascati), for the service of their teas 
coflees, snacks, light meals and Continental 
delicatessen. Open till midnight for after- 
theatre suppers, &c. Fully licensed. Tariff 
and quality as at Granville Place. 
\ HITECHAPEL MISSION.—Redeniptive 
and Social Work on an Evangelical 
basis is carried on throughout the year at 
centres e are hard-pressed. 
legacies gratefully acknow- 
Rev . E. D. Ctrpson, 279, 
Road, London, E.1. 
y JIDOW of Army Officer, aged 89, very 
frail, ciny income, now unable to live 
alone Please _ towards expenses of 
Home where a is ~- cared for (Case 
355), Appeal ‘‘S,"’ Distressep GENTLE- 
FOLKS AID feat 'vit 6, Iddesleigh 
House, Caxton Street, S.W.1. Not State- 
ad 


Whitechapel 


ECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper, 
tionist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 
Medical Secretary. Expert 
Sourses: brochure (3d.).—Secr&tary, 
Training Coll., Withdean. 
((HRISTADELPHIAN Literature sent 
free.—Write S. Jeacocx, 74, Cole Park 
Road, Twickenham. 
| AM that DRAUGHT with Atomic Strip 
Details Ae Services (83), 15, 
Maiden Lane, W.C.2 
I 0 YOU WANT TO "BE AN M.P.?—Hamp- 
stead Parliament is now enrollin 
members for 53rd session ; all parties an 
independents ; you are equally welcome 
er or not you wish to take part in 
debates ; meetings, Ls gy Hall, Weds.. 8.1 
~—SeckeTary, 29, Platt’s Lane, N.W.3. 
FOrREIGN SERVANTS by opemmal te. 
W. Roserts & Co., Lip Old 
Tiverton Road, Exeter. 
OR LOSS OF HAIR 
terol. Estab. 1934. 
Lonpon LaporaToriges (T.5.), 
Street, W.1. MAYfair 1075. 
FREE Ceylon U.P.U. set fine used, re- 
quest approvals, stating chief interests. 
=H. B. Lanc, Burnbank, uchline, Ayr- 
shire 
EAL’S remake and re-cover divans, box 
springs and mattresses; also convert 


Recep- 


.—Dehydrocholes- 
Write CENTRAL 
37, New Bond 


mMatiresses into Ry interior types.- 
Write for fol “ Remaking Bedding,” 
neat 5 oe Lt. 196, Tottenham Court 
ner 1. 





NSTANTANEOUS French from a_ few 
wy 4 eas play with Vocabulet 
cards. 6s. 6d. A Said It,” delightful 
eatery ails party game 3s. 9d.—FLORESTAN 


COMPANY wnside Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 
NSURE AGAINST COST OF ILLNESS. 


—Medical and nursing home fees for 
serious illness or operation can amount to 
substantial sums. Membership of this non- 
profit Association relieves you of this dread. 

-Bookl@t with full details free from 
British UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
ee 61, Bartholomew Close, London, 


| beg & ~~ MENDING on all garments— 
7-dav Service. Hosiery Mending—3-day 
Service. Post or call.—Be.. INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, Ltp., 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K by post. Monthly or period terms. 
Doucitas Jicsaw Lisrary (S), 
Manchester. 
EODIAN DRESSMAKING eri — 
4 Leodian Limited are now able to m 
up customers’ own mater to individual 
measurements in any of the Leodian —_ 


Wilmslow, 


Charges, including trimmings, 
£2 iis. 6d. Write for style book and 
particulars.—Leopian, LIMITED (SP.57), 


by > House, Leeds, 
ORNING DRESS suit, 40 ch., 34 w., 
33 ins. leg. Only worn thrice. £15. 
— Box 940 B 


EW CARS stay new if the upholstery 
me, Car-COVERALL, pt. 168, 
Regent Street, London, W.1. REGent "9124-5. 

ROVISION OF SCHOOL FEES BY A 

SINGLE CAPITAL SUM.—The various 
methods by which this can be achieved 
can be obtained from the SEcretary, Incor- 
porated Association of Preparatory Schools 





Trust, 85, Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C.3 

SELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 
\) the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 
we pay the following Record Prices:— 
£5-£75 for Cultured Pearl Necklaces ; 


£5- £35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains ; 


£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies : £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
Cases ; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays; £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, and up 
to £5, ‘000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
Rings, Brooches. Bracelets and Earrings. 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 


call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. It will be quite safe, and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell Hares anp Sons, 
TD. Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 
HOLborn 8177. 
‘O MUCH THE BETTER if you smoke the 
\ famous Crescent Mixture, a Coltsfoot 
blend of suprem: quality. 2/6 per 4 oz., 
st free d over a _ century 
SHRIMPTOK 4ND “Cooxe Bromsgrove, Worcs 
PEECHES for all occasions written and 
coached by former B.B.C. producer.— 
Box 940 B 
‘FYHERE’S A CURE FOR BOREDOM.— 
Spend a Christmas amidst the conti- 
nental gaiety of Jersey, a sterling area 
where the good things in life abound in 
plenty—in a mild sunny climate 
air service Overnight steamer 
trom 
N : 
INFORMATION Bureau, Jersey, C.I., 
travel agent. 
NHE greatest “‘names"’ in business are 
those firms whose directors realise—and 
apply—the power of advertising. Under the 
direction of highly-skilled and experienced 
Agency executives Samson CLARK’s adver- 
tising brings results. Museum 5050. 
YNITARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphlets 
} information on receipt of stamp. 
Rev. Heven Puitirrs, 14, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
you should invest your ~ gp 7 Strate 


or any 


Bumupinc Society (Est. 931) and 
receive 24 pc. free of tax.—Send for full 
details to Secretary, 8, 


Buckingham 


Palace Gardens, Westminster. S.W.1 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


DDRESSED potepapes. 500 18s. 6d., 

1,000 30s. 6d., post free. Samples on 
request. w. Enniskillen, 
Northern Ireland. 

N_ ideal Christmas 

Notepa (74 x” 4%), 125 sheets, 
address and tele., 100 envelopes, 10s., — 
paid. Magnum Box, 300 printed, 50 pla 
and 250 envelopes, £1, post pd: Hourp & 
Son., Lrp., Mill Street, Stafford 

TTRACTIVE CALENDAR, with hints 

on gardening, care of animals, cookery. 
With quotations and verses Frontispiece 
and flower drawings by Heather Child. 5s. 
each.—Mrs  MACPHERSON, Wood Gate, 
Balcombe, Sussex 
NHRISTMAS BARGAINS: 
cloth coats, rainwear, 
s goods, clothing of every kind for 
women, prismatic binoculars, 
and ty unclaimed lost 
property and salvaged goods of all des- 
criptions available at our premises.—Call 
RatLwar tT Property, Sales Dept. 1, 
Portman Street, a of Oxford Street), 


Prime, 


Present.— Printed 


Fur coats, 
travel and 


Marble Arch, Personal 
shoppers only 
HRISTMAS Cards from paintings of old 
modern masters (Brueghel, 
Churchill, Degas, John. Metsu, Picasso, 
Utrillo, etc.). ag be at —— Tue 
Sono GALLERY, — 
London, W.1. Telephone Gerrard 


Price 1s. 3d. each 
HRISTMAS CARDS that are Different! 
Original Wood-engravings and Colour 
Prints from Tue CockLANps Press, Burford, 
Oxford: Prices from 2d.; selections on 
approval post free in the U.K. 
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YERTAIN TO PLEASE. Xmas Gifts! 
Select from our illustrated catalogue 
ers inexpensive Fr louses, 
Skirts, Knitwear, Underwear, Fancy 


Jewellery, &c. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded.—Send 2jd. to Mops. Frocx Co 
ose. 20C), 10, Coleman Street, London, 


Nest Cox's Orange 2 = ». 
boxes wrapped. 30s. 


Carriage paid.—EiLeen’s, The sfouse ‘of 
Quality, Bath, 
Gt PARCELS.—-Ycv can send tea, 
coffee, suit lengths, Nylons, etc., to 
friends in Europe.—Write, Owen & Co., 
162, Overdale, Ashstead, Surrey. 
IFTS that are just a little different 
without being too costly. Nothing 
over 10s. Pot Pourri 2s. to 10s., Lavender 
is. to 5s., Cooking Herbs 6d. to 4s. selec- 
tions, Jellies, Mint, &c., 1s. 9d. Original 
real flower Cards, Bookmarks, Calendars, 
ls. to 2s. 6d.—Catalogue Stoxe Lacy Hens 


Farm, Hereford. 

G LYNDEBOURNE 
Vouchers as 

Vouchers from 2 gns., 


Opera and Concert 
Christmas Presents. 
valid for any opera 


or concert at Glyndebourne during 1951. 

Full particulars and vouchers {from 
GLYNDEBOURNE LONDON pS ga 23, Baker 
Street, W.1. WELbeck 0: 


} ALSTEAD’S DEVONSHIRE HONEY,— 
2 Ib. 8s., 4 =. Ib. 2is. 6d. 
post free. C.W.O. ‘ieneemn, Alchey 
own Apiaries, Winkleigh. Devon 
I AVE your modern and antique Silver 
carefully restored by craftsmen. 
. Ware replated with guaranteed 
plate. Quotations by return— 
GOLDESGEYME Bros. Lrp. 84, Hatton 
Garden, Lendon, E.C.1 ‘Phone, Hol, 1733. 
Hovs= AND GARDEN, the magazine 


that makes the a present for 
your house-proud frien Send £2 for 12 
issues, post paid, £1 for 6 issues, to 
House & Garpan, 37, Golden Square, 


London, W.1 


ADIES’ Botany Wool Bed Jeckets, hand 


4 crocheted, unique design, exquisitely 
made A very dainty garment Inexpen 
Sive gift Pastel colours: White, Pink, 
Sky—trimmed contrast Mothproof cello- 
phane pack. Price 27s. 10d., post inc. 
Cash or C.O.D.—Bri Posr, Lip. (Dept. 
S), 19, Tae Crescent, Bedford. 


N INIATURES _ exquisitel) ainted on 
Ivory from any photo. Exhibitor R.A. 
Moderate terms Gloster Cottage, 
Churchdown, Glos. 

JEW Baby's nicest gift—a 
4 record/photo album Beautifully pro- 
duced, leather-bound baby’s name gold- 
embossed .—Lea filet, Box 22, GLOVERS 
ADVERTISING, Mark Lane, Bristol, 1. 

JEW Wallets with usual compartments 
4 for Notes, Tickets, Stamps, etc., and 
large back pocket. (a) Real Morocco Black 
or Brown, each 253.; (b) Solid Leather in 
Brown Croc., grain or plain black morocco 
grain, each 15s. 6d. Post free. Money back 
guarantee.-PREMIER Drapery Co. 44), 


* Jameson ” 


(Dept, 


113. Church St., London, 
RIZE SOMERSET HONEY.—Let us 
send four 1 lb. squat jars with your 
card, 16s. 6d., post paid, Safe arrival 
guaranteed. — WHARF LANE APIARIES, 
Ilminster, Somerset 


VHE Famity Girr. 1 wooden bevelled box 
aa of French Crystallised Mixed Fruit 
{ 


ozs.), Sorrento Walnuts, 1 Ib. 
large Brazils, 1 lb. Filberts, 1 glove box of 
Dates All the finest quality, 20s., car- 
riage aid. Sen stamped addressed 
envelope for Gift Ideas.—Ei.een’s, The 
House of Quality, Bath 


Ww not give ‘“ The 

Christrias? 18s. 6d., post free for a 

year, or Is. 6d. each. Contributors for 

December issue include Lord Dunsany, 

Fred Urquhart and Fve Orme.—Send to 

Tne Writer, 10, Great Queen Street, 

London, a 

Woatisse Stool solid hardwood, 
pollanea’ dark, 18 in. high, flat top 
in. square, for 15s. 6d., delivered. 

; a Temple Street, High Wycombe. 
OUR CHRISTMAS _ PROBLEMS 
SOLVED. Send for our Christmas List 

(post free) of Novel Gifts of lasting value. 

—ALLWoop Bros., Ltp., 53, Haywards Heath, 

Sussex. 

YOU WILL NOT BE SHORT OF SUGAR 
AT XMAS if you buy unrationed Sugar/ 

Glucose mixture. Proven in Baking and 

Sweetmaking, and tested by Goop eae 

KEEPING INSTITUTE. 4-lb. ls 

8-lb. 12s., 14-lb. 20/- casi 

with order to LENKIN Packers, 137, Curzon 

Street, Long Eaton, Nottingham 


SHOPPING BY POST 


GREAT SAVING—Old and new cus- 
tomers of WaLsErs, Scientific Turning 
Tailors, Ilford, can still have suits, over- 
coats, costumes turned Alterations and 
repairs. Write for jist from new address.— 
Box 930 B. 
OooD 
BiLanp at 3s. 
id 2 Ibs. or more, 
1Ty or LonDoN Corrge Co., 
Street, E.C.3. 
ARACHUTES.—1. 


2 in. .8 RA, Mn 6, 
Whole Parachute 52/6. Cambric, 12 panels 
(a) Cream; each panel 20 in. x 60 in. 2 in. 
at top. Whole Parachute 12/-. (b) Blue- 
y; each panel 14 in. x 38 in. 2 in. at top. 
Whole parachute 7/6. Both Parachutes (a 
and b) for only 14/6. 3. Cream E ie ptien 
; each panel 54 in. x 96 in. 





Coffee ‘s Scarce —Our Cnoice 
10d. per lb. is good. Post 
Berry or ground.— 
49, Leadenhall 


Pure wets 
in. 


free. 
Drapery Co. 
N.J 


uaran 
(Dept. 51), 113, Chureh Street, 
London, 6. 








MEDICI 


CARDS AND 
CALENDARS 





are 
a pleasure to buy 

and 
a pleasure to get 


Ask your retailer to show you 
his selection of these cards 
also his Hills and Fleur-de- 
Lys cards which should also 
delight you; or visit the 
Medici Galleries 





To shop by post write for cata- | 

logue to the Medici Society Ltd., 

BoxS, Mail Order Department, 

34-44, Pentonville Road, 
London, N.1. 





THE MEDICI GALLERIES 


7. Grafton St., London, W.1; 
26, Thurloe St., South Kensington 
& 63, Bold Street, Liverpool. | 

















ELLERMAN 
UCKNALL 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


CAPE TOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON,DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES 


BEIRA 


FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT 
FARE TO CAPE TOWN 
£63— £100 
West End Passenger Ofice:— 
29-34, Cockepur St., $.W.1. (WHI. 5372.) 


Head Ofice:— 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 


| 104-7, 
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